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T is the way of the average man, when his neighbour 
has hardly used him, to kick his dog, in default of a 
more direct mode of attack. Evenso, Mr. Chamberlain, 
after his severe handling by Mr. Asquith last week, was pro- 
bably actuated by no higher ethical principle in his savage 
onslaught on Mr. Bryce last Tuesday. Mr. Bryce, in the 
discussion on Colonel Howard Vincent’s motion, weakly 
inquired of the Opposition how ‘‘ the distinction between 
ison-made and other goods could be drawn,” and 
“what kind of regulations should be adopted to prevent 
the importation of prison-made goods.” Mr. Chamber- 
lain promptly seized the opportunity, and in a bitter 
reply taunted Mr. Bryce with the fact that ‘‘ he actually 
made it a complaint against members of the Opposition 
that they had not found a policy for him.” If 
only Mr. Bryce had abstained from putting stupid 
questions, and had proposed some such extension of 
the Merchandise Marks Act as that which he himself 
suggested, he would have saved himself from a scathing 
attack and the Government from an ignominious sur- 
render. 


The new French President has explained away, appa- 
rently to the satisfaction of the jealous Church in which 
he was baptized as an infant, the dalliance with Pro- 
testantism which marked his adult years. He seems to 
have been equally fortunate in ridding himself of the 
sombre traditions that cling round the French branch 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, of which he 
was once an officer. When M. Faure heard the good 
news from Versailles, his first action as President-elect 
was to order a quarter-bottle of vin ordinaire to be given 
at his cost to every private soldier serving with the 
colours throughout France. We commend to that 
agglutinative statistician, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the fact 
that the bill came to £4000. And he may note with 
profit, too, how this baneful habit, once formed, in- 
sidiously grows upon its victim. It is reported now 
that each day, as M. Faure starts out for his walk or 
drive, he stops in the guard-room of the Elysée, talks 
pleasantly with the soldiers on duty, and ends by order- 
ing in more wine ! 


In London, and, for that matter, throughout urban 
England, all other questions, domestic and foreign, have 
sunk to triviality by comparison with the problem of 
burst water-pipes. The tales of damage wrought and 
privations imposed which have found their way to the 
newspapers, naturally tell only a minute fraction of the 
whole story, but they present a picture of devastation 
as by war or pestilence. It is not to be wondered at 
that the narration should be accompanied by a good 
deal of angry language. Water Companies do not, at 
the best of times, appeal strongly to the natural 
affections. They come in now, at the tail of the long 
frost, for an explosion of unmeasured wrath, perhaps 


of their mains are laid above the frost-line, or delicately 
near it. Worse still is the confession of some of their 
officials that the pressure on the mains was purposely 
diminished, during the coldest nights, in order to 
minimize the waste from the house-taps, which citizens, 
in self-protection, left running. Action of this sort at 
once raises in the public mind the query whether the 
water companies recognize any duties or responsibilities 
whatever toward the consumer. Every householder is 
familiar with the quarterly reminder of the scores of 
things he must and must not do if he is to have water 
in his house. Are the penalties and restrictions and 
conditions to be for ever all on one side? It may be 
that the Progressives’ project for turning over the water 
supply of London to the County Council is destined, 
in any case, to be realized. Certainly nothing could 
have been better calculated to harden Londoners’ 
hearts as to the terms of purchase, or to rob the share- 
holders’ cry about ‘‘confiscation” of its deterrent effect 
upon the ratepayers, than their bitter experience of 
the past month with the Water Companies, unless, it may 
be, the promised traffic of March with the plumber. 


The late Sir John Seeley was by no means distinguished 
in intellect above the intelligent mediocrity of his gene- 
ration. The Zimes brackets him with Froude as an 
‘historical artist,” which is simply ridiculous. He was 
on a level with, but not ahead of, his contemporaries. He 
possessed, however, an instinct for giving expression to 
current ideas, which won him reputation beyond 
his deserts. When he tried his hand at subjects 
requiring intellectual ability of a high order, as, for 
instance, when in his last book he attempted to grapple 
with the literary achievement of Goethe, he displayed all 
the timidity that characterizes the critic who feels himself 
uncertain of his ability to deal adequately with his theme, 
and he made a lamentable failure of it. It is no disparage- 
ment to his successor, Lord Acton, that he has not been 
brought up at an English University. The only danger 
lies in the possible introduction of the meticulous German 
spirit into the study of history at Cambridge. 


If those who are best informed upon the subject were 
to vent their minds with entire frankness, we should 
probably learn that the ‘‘reign” of Abbas II. is drawing 
sharply to a close. The situation at Cairo appears 
to have approached as near to the impossible as it can 
get. The restless reactionary impulses which, for some 
reason or other, are profundly stirring the Ottoman 
Turk populations everywhere, reach a visible climax 
in this unlucky young man. His reversion to the old 
standards of the pashas, in wedding his slave-girl, 
might pass as a mere boyish demonstration of difference 
from his father, who was the monogamic husband of an 
equal by birth, if it were not plainly symptomatic of a 
whole plan of campaign. The young Khedive, under 
the evil advice of Levantine and renegade French coun- 
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sellors, is deliberately setting himself up as the rallying 
point for all the venal and abhorrent elements of former 
Egyptian misrule which have survived the dozen years 
of British occupation. One effect of this posture is to 
honeycomb the ground beneath the feet of the English 
authorities and advisers with intrigues and lying 
treachery. Another is to incite the more daring spirits 
of an ignorant and fanatical street crowd in Cairo and 
Alexandria to insult and molest European residents, those 
of British appearance being preferred. The combina- 
tion is an intolerable one, and no surprise need be felt 
if the fasting month of Ramadan, which begins 26 Feb- 
ruary, witnesses the summary collapse of Lord Cromer’s 
patience. It is only too apparent that there will be 
difficulties with France, but it is incredible that their 
settlement cannot be arranged on a basis more satisfac- 
tory and profitable to both nations than that which now 
disturbs each alike, and defeats its own purposes, on 
the banks of the Nile. 


The Progressives in the London County Council have 
been at great pains to parade themselves us the real 
friends of the unemployed working-man. Yet it appears 
from Sir John Lubbock’s speech on Monday that they 
have stopped all public improvements in London, as in 
the case of the southern approach to the Tower Bridge, 
which would give employment to many men, because 
the question of betterment has not yet been settled, a 
question involving only £3000 or £4000. We hope 
ratepayers will further bear in mind that during the 
three years of the present Council the rates have in- 
creased 2}d. in the pound, or a total of £350,000 a year, 
and will not be led astray by Progressive promises, 
which will be realized only in progressive rates. 


Two of the few remaining ties connecting English 
society with the days of queues and powder and side- 
swords have been severed during the week. The 
Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley was two years the 
senior of Mr. Gladstone, and not only had a child’s 
recollection of the receipt of the news of Waterloo upon 
the Continent, but as a young lady attended at Florence, 
where her father Lord Dillon lived, some of the last 
receptions of the Countess of Albany, widow of the 
Young Pretender and relict of Alfieri. There is probably 
no British subject surviving now who saw this curious, 
squalid little mock-court, where the mistress was Queen 
of England in the evening, and in the daytime, to quote 
Vernon Lee, was ‘‘fat, squat, snub, draped with an 
eternal red shawl, in a dress extremely suggestive of an 
old housekeeper.” The still more venerable Lady Goss, 
whose death is also recorded, witnessed from a balcony 
in Pall Mall the march-past of the Guards returning 
from Waterloo, and never forgot that Blucher, riding 
by with the Iron Duke and the Emperor Alexander, 
kissed his hand to her. So the old time fades away. 


When Cardinal Manning died, those who sympathized 
most closely with the philanthropic and social aspects of 
his work made no secret of their hope that his Vicar- 
General, Mgr. Gilbert, might succeed to the See of 
Westminster. The Vatican chose otherwise, and, if 
reports do not err, has need of all its leisure for the 
task of repentance. It is at least plain that matters are 
not going smoothly inside the English Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, and it is believed that Rome has definitely 
intervened to put a stop to Cardinal Vaughan’s project 
of a magnificent London Cathedral, which his predecessor 
always refused to talk of so long as there were Roman 
Catholic poor remaining in the metropolis. Meanwhile 
Mgr. Gilbert has gone to his grave, a simple parish 
priest, mourned by thousands of the East End’s des- 
titute and helpless, who knew nothing of his creed but 
much of his brave-hearted charity. 


We feel considerable satisfaction at the resolution of 
the House of Commons last Tuesday in favour of 
transferring the nomination of candidates for small 
postmasterships and sub-postmasterships from the 
Treasury to the Postmaster-General. It is notorious 
that these nominations, theoretically in the hands of the 
Patronage Secretary, have practically rested with the 
local wire-pullers of the political party in power at any 
given time, and that jobs of the most scandalous 
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character have constantly been perpetrated. Byt bad 
as the system is, it is at least preferable to the oro: 
proposal, made by Mr. Luttrell, and supported by M 
Arnold Morley, to transfer the patronage to the local 
governing bodies. That would indeed have been a x 
from the frying-pan into the fire ; and we are glad that 
the House of Commons has decided to leaye these 
appointments, like all other appointments jn 
Government service, to be filled by the Chief of the 
Department to which they belong. 


The delay in selecting a successor to the late M. qe 
Giers grows embarrassing to outsiders as well as t, 
aspirants on the spot. Not to mention the large issue. 
pending in Armenia and the Far East, it is apparen: 
that other questions are forcing their way to the surface 
of affairs, in which Russia’s attitude will be a matter of 
direct importance to us as to other Powers. Enough has 
happened at St. Petersburg since the Russian New Year 
to show that the earlier expectations of a liberal ney 
régime were, to say the least, premature. A fair case may 
be made out for the contention that the internal manage. 
ment of Russia is none of our business. But the con. 
fusion and suspense involved in this prolonged absence 
of any responsible head at the Russian Foreign Office, 
at such a time as this, amount to an international 
grievance. 


If ‘illustrated daily journalism,” to use the American 
phrase, is to be transplanted into this country, one cannot 
be too glad that so high a standard of artistic and 
mechanical excellence has been established at the outset 
by the Daily Chronicle. It is true that special paper and ink 
have been used for the single page carrying the pictures, 
which is not the custom in America, but that is only 
added testimony to the thoroughness and painstaking 
with which things are done on this side of the water, 
when once it has been determined that they are worth 
doing at all. The policy of the Progressives, portrayed 
in all the exaggeration of the ideal, will probably attract 
some waverers. Is there no organ of the Moderates 
sufficiently enterprising to take up this pictorial chal- 
lenge ? 


English statesmen have lately been turning their atten- 
tion to Switzerland for legislative precedents, as in the 
matter of the Referendum. We may presently have to 
consult the same source of inspiration for dealing with 
the problem of the unemployed. The Swiss Department 
of the Interior has drafted a Bill for creating an Unem- 
ployed Insurance Office for the Canton of Bale. The 
insurance is to be compulsory, and relates to men em- 
ployed in factories and in building trades, and to 
labourers. The men insured, their employers and the 
State are to contribute towards the insurance. It 
should be noted that the workman, in order to receive 
benefit, must prove that he has been dismissed through 
no fault of his own, and has been unable to find suit- 
able work. This provision, if applied to London, would 
certainly exclude the gentlemen whose work mainly con- 
sists in exercising their lungs on Tower Hill. 


Among literary items, we may note that Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd is about to starta new magazine, the contents 
of which are to consist wholly of ‘‘ high-class fiction.” 
The first number is to appear, ominously enough, 


on 1 April. Mr. Benjamin Kidd, being apparently 
incompetent to reply to the critics of his ‘‘ Social 
Evolution,” declares that ‘‘no searching criticism is to 
be expected.” This, we suppose, is Mr. Kidd’s way of 
evading a reply to Professor Karl Pearson’s damaging 
attack. Lastly, Miss Marie Corelli has been weak 
enough to air her grievance against the editor of the 
Nineteenth Century, because he would not accept a 
review of her novel ‘‘Barabbas,” by ‘‘my good friend, 
the distinguished Canon Wilberforce,” although 
‘‘Barabbas” has ‘‘reached its fourteenth edition and 
more than its thirtieth thousand,” and so forth. Miss 
Corelli seems to measure the value of her literary pro- 
ductions by their sales, a truly tradesmanlike method of 
appreciation. We are indeed inclined to sympathize 
with Mr. Knowles in his refusal to accept a review of 
such wretched stuff as ‘‘ Barabbas,” even from ‘‘my good 
friend, the distinguished Canon Wilberforce.” 


23 February, 1895. 
UNIONIST CAUSE.” 


HE Irish Loyalist Club, presumably a circle of those 
T incontinent partisans who are the terror of the 
unfortunate political parties honoured by their attach- 
ment, has extracted from Lord Salisbury a speech on 
Home Rule. It contains the following account of the 
Home Rule question in English politics from: 1886 to 


a 1886 forward there was an end to square 

hting in the open on the single issue of Home Rule. 
The effort was to confuse that issue; to prevent a clear 

inion of the constituencies being known. A great 
number of exciting topics were raised, questions put 
forward, programmes adopted ; so that when the elec- 
tion came in 1892 only a very small part of the constit- 
uencies voted with the consciousness that Home Rule 
depended in any way on their decision. The conse- 

uence, of course, was favourable to the views of those 
who devised this idea. They came into power.” 

This, as a piece of history, is exactly true. As an 
index to Lord Salisbury’s grasp of the situation, it 
suggests misgivings. Does Lord Salisbury realize that 
the unconsciousness of the constituencies would have 
been quite impossible if the constituencies had cared a 
rap one way or the other about Home Rule or Union- 
ism? And is Lord Salisbury such a recluse that he 
does not know how desperately Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Morley clung to the belief that an English election could 
be fought and won on the single plank of Irish National- 
ism until the open revolt of the Radicals nerved the 
Liberal wirepullers to positively cram the Newcastle 
programme down the throats of their recalcitrant 
leaders? It is true, as Lord Salisbury says, that the 
consequences were ‘‘ favourable to those who devised 
this idea”; but if he imagines that the Liberal leaders 
were sufficiently in touch with modern England to 
devise it, he most enormously overrates their alertness 
and capacity. They rebelled and sulked all through 

inst the pressure to cover up Home Rule which, 
as Lord Salisbury rightly says, saved them at the elec- 
tion. But their error is not done with yet. It is lying 
full in the path of the Conservative leader, to whom, 
as he approaches it from the other side, it presents 
itself as the seductive illusion that an English elec- 
tion can be fought and won on the single plank of 
Unionism. BRolitics nowadays are not so _ simple 
as that. Unionism, like Home Rule, means nothing 
to the average Englishman but ‘‘the Irish Ques- 
tion”; and the average Englishman is sick to death 
of the Irish Question. When the Liberal party tried 
to rouse the nation to frenzy because Lord Clanricarde 
declined to make a present of his Irish estates to his 
tenants, the nation hardly took the trouble to make the 
obvious retort that Gladstonian landlords in England 
were soundly Conservative in the collection of their own 
rents. And if the Conservative party expects that 
the nation will concern itself one whit more over 
any attempt to identify the Throne or the Empire with 
the unpopular features of Castle government in Ireland, 
they will have even less success. The survival of the 
Irish Question as a factor in politics now depends 
wholly on the Irish themselves; and it is a heavy 
misfortune for us that the Irish party has lost the only 
leader whose acceptance of the necessary reforms in 
Irish local government—fow reforms are necessary, 
and will be carried out by the next Conservative 
Administration—would be regarded as a settlement of 
the difficulty by the Irish voter. When Lord Salis- 
bury, speaking of the retirement of Mr. Gladstone 
and the death of Parnell, added that ‘‘it is impos- 
sible not to feel that the disappearance of these 
two men is of itself a considerable gain to the 
Unionist cause,” he coupled a truth with a curiously 
superficial mistake. Mr. Gladstone’s retirement is, of 
course, an unmixed benefit to all parties now that 
age, softening his manners and blurring the hard outline 
of his prejudices, has come to the aid of his unrivalled 
artistic powers and made him the most popular of public 
performers whilst he still remains the least representa- 
tive of modern statesmen. His Home Rule Bill would 
have exposed a Conservative Administration to furious 
denunciation from the Liberal and Radical benches: a 
desperate party emergency alone secured its passage 
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through the House of Commons, even with the certainty 
of its defeat in the Upper House. But the disappearance 
of Parnell did no good to either party. It simply turned | 
the Irish parliamentary vote into shifting ballast of the 
most troublesome kind ; and when the time comes for 
the Conservative leaders to settle the Irish Question 
over the heads of the Irish party—and, for the matter of 
that, over the heads of the Liberal party too—by a 
reasonable measure of local government, Lord Salisbury 
will probably wish Parnell back again. The ‘‘uncrowned 
king”’ would at least have known where the 1892 election 
left Home Rule ; whereas the rival pretenders who have 
succeeded him will probably continue their timidly adven- 
turous wavings of the green flag long after Ireland has 
got more self-government than she is ready for. 

The difficulty, then, about accepting Lord Salisbury’s 

speech as a lead to the party is that it suggests an appeal 
to the country on a purely Irish question and with a 
purely negative policy on that question. That will not 
do. The main reason why the Conservative party stands 
to win at the next election is not in the very least because 
a majority of English voters have ‘‘the strongest aversion 
to the severance of the bond,” but simply because it is 
the only party which can get much-needed reforms 
through the House of Lords. The country does not 
want a Government: the day for government has gone 
by in this country, for good or evil. It wants an active 
Administration ; and the Conservatives alone can form 
an active Administration at present. Lord Salisbury 
blames the Liberals for having said virtually, ‘‘We 
shall spend possibly a large part of the present session 
—it may be of other sessions—in proposing measures 
which have nothing on earth whatever to do with Home 
Rule; and we shall go to the constituencies with a 
request for Aye or No upon all the issues thus raised.” 
With great respect to Lord Salisbury, the Liberals could 
not possibly have done a wiser or more popular thing ; 
and unless the Conservatives succeed in persuading the 
British voter that they, too, will be busy with many 
measures which have nothing to do with mere anti- 
Home Rule, they will get in with a bare margin of 
votes instead of with a sufficient majority to put 
them at their ease. What Lord Salisbury now needs is 
a programme of English reforms which will do for his 
party what the Newcastle programme did for Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1892. He has started it himself spiritedly 
enough with the Referendum ; but nobody quite believes 
in that just yet. In the absence of such a programme, 
the name and credit of the party will suffer more and 
more from the way in which it is being dragged through 
the mire by the dregs of the sporting world, the drinking 
world, the music-hall world, and the world of jobbing 
vestrydom, in all of which the electorate is allowed to 
see the most flagrant and revolting corruption sneaking 
unrebuked behind the Union Jack, and exploiting the 
hysterical enthusiasm of the sort of ‘‘ Imperialist” who 
feels elated whenever England is ridiculously squaring 
up to the poorest of her own dependants or to some sixth- 
rate foreign power, and who is frightened whenever she 
is behaving as it becomes a great nation to behave. 
The sooner these people are ordered out the better. 
The policy of ‘‘ suffering fools gladly” has been badly 
overdone ever since the Irish Question cast its blight on 
our public life. Not until the Conservative party 
realizes that from the point of view of the English 
electorate, Unionism and Home Rule are only two sides 
of the same nuisance, will it fall into step with public 
opinion, which is more briskly on the march than its 
official ‘‘ leaders”’ seem yet to suspect. 


THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 


the debate on the Address was lively 
enough—more than lively on the memorable evening 
when Mr. Asquith made such handsome profits out of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s past—it was never feverish. Elation was 
the adopted note of all the speeches on the Ministerial 
side, solemnity and earnestness the equally natural 
choice of the Opposition. But though the cheeriness of 
the Government was well maintained to the last, and 
though on Monday night victory to the amount antici- 
pated crowned their brows, Tuesday must have been for 
them a day of grey reflections. Mr. Asquith may be 
considered a safe exception. He had a joy of his own 
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in being raised at a single stroke to the first rank of 
Damaging Debaters, which is as much as to say to the 
highest reputation for statesmanship ; and this joy had 
a crowning joy in the fact that the debater damaged in 
Mr. Asquith’s stride to promotion was the redoubtable 
and ‘much-detested ‘‘Joe.” But the Home Secretary’s 
triumph is all his own. It is strictly personal ; and there- 
fore, as Minister in a Cabinet of to-day, even he must 
have had some share in the sobriety of Tuesday’s thoughts 
on the Ministerial situation. Ten or twenty years ago 
it would have seemed quite impossible that this situation 
should last ; and though, no doubt, a great deal has 
changed since then, there are certain dynamic forces in 
politics which usually work out to their own conclusions. 
As narrow a victory as that of Monday night will some- 
times bea great substantial gain, in healing small dissen- 
sions and bringing the whole party close under the flag. 
The vote on Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment keeps the 
Government in office without strengthening it in the 
least. On the contrary, it must be equally clear to 
friend and foe that without losing a vote by desertion, 
perversion, or conversion during the debate, the Govern- 
ment is weaker at the end of it than it was at the 
beginning. To say that a Government depends for 
existence on a majority of a dozen or fifteen votes, in a 
House of nearly seven hundred members, is bad for that 
Government. But it is worse when, after a pitched engage- 
ment, the question being whether such a Ministry is justi- 
fied in entering upon policies of great moment, the poor 
dozen is paraded bodily before the public view. There it 
is; that handful! It mighthave been, however, thatthough 
the supporters of the Government made so mean a show 
of numerical majority, they could present themselves to 
view in a solid phalanx ; compact, of one mind, confident 
in themselves, enthusiastic for their leaders. But that 
is no description of the Ministerial party as it appeared 
on parade in the debate on the Address. Even on an 
occasion like this, one member of the party could rise 
to proclaim his entire dissatisfaction with its leadership 
inasmuch as it is led by the Prime Minister, upon whom 
he made a direct and prolonged attack. Itis not recorded 
that any gentleman on the Government benches protested 
against this assault. The assertion is, indeed, that a con- 
siderable number of honourable members on that side of 
the House—even some right honourable members, for 
that matter—gave to ita sympathetic ear. That the other 
leader of the party, Sir William Harcourt, had no glancing 
word of rebuke for the insurgent member, is capable of 
several explanations; of which one is that even the 
gentlest rap on Sir Charles Dilke’s knuckles might have 
been followed by unpleasant and untimely demonstra- 
tions from the Radical benches. Mr. Labouchere has 
his eccentricities, but he does not stand alone in the House 
of Commons. He, too, isarepresentative Radical ; andhis 
part in the debate was to harangue his leaders at length 
and at large on the ‘‘ asinine” course they were at that 
moment pursuing. ‘‘ You have no majority,” he said, 
standing up in their own ranks. ‘‘ You may have 
enough to keep on with, but it is no working majority, 
no militant majority, and you will never have one till 
you appeal to the country.” If Sir Charles Dilke had 
his silent sympathizers when he arraigned the Prime 
Minister’s leadership, Mr. Labouchere was cheered by a 
backing of Radical voices when he told Lord Rosebery’s 
more acceptable colleagues that they had no power as a 
Government, and therefore no authority. 

When an Administration with a majority of fifteen 
has to listen to language like this from its own following, 
the adjurations of the Opposition really seem superfluous. 
It has been argued on behalf of the Government that, in 
much more formal times than these, Ministers have gone 
on with dignity and usefulness after being convicted of 
possessing majorities no larger than Lord Rosebery’s. 
But when has any Government made the attempt with 
some part of its dwindled following in mutiny against 
its chief, and with another publicly proclaiming that it is 
not worth while going on at all? There is no doubt 
whatever that both Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Labouchere 
spoke for large sections of the Radical party. Were 
Lord Rosebery to ask the Ministerialists in the House of 
Commons for a vote of confidence, it is doubtful whether 
he would get it by a majority of two. Were the vote 
taken by ballot, it may be said with perfect confidence 
that nearly the whole of his official colleagues in that 
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House would choose the black ball. It is not Pretendeg 
that there is the same eagerness for immediate disso. 
lution. Many of us prefer to linger on in this world 
after full conviction that we should be better out of it 
Mr. Labouchere can contemplate decease, as member 
for Northampton, with a tranquil mind; for in 
indeed is sure and certain hope of resurrection, It is 
not so with every member of Parliament ; and even those 
who run the least risk of being left in cold obstruction 
at the calling of the numbers prefer to put the chances 
off as long as possible. But yet there is a grow; 
belief in the Liberal ranks, we take it, that dissolution 
was far more promising six months ago than it is to. 
day, or than it is likely to be in six months tocome, | 
is foreseen that nothing that can be done now with their 
legislative schemes can be done to advantage. The 
whole programme has a look of being discounted, ang 
the use of it for “‘ filling the cup” is past hope already. 
These are immense discouragements, and a discouraged 
party, a discouraged party with a majority of fifteen 
is extremely apt to stumble. Had the Liberals a leader 
or two whom they heartily confided in, had the leaders 
a party more single-minded and compact, they might 
fight through well enough even now—at any rate, to 
the end of the session. But neither of these conditions 
exists; and the debate on the Address was remarkable 
for nothing so much as for publishing the absence of 
both. How the debate and its very grave reflections 
on himself will affect Lord Rosebery’s mind remains to 
be seen. It is no secret that he has had little joy of his 


inheritance so far, and a much less sensitive man than 
the Prime Minister would learn from certain undertones 
that ran all through this debate that his humiliations are 
likely to last as long as his leadership. 


THE ARCHDUKE ALBERT. 


A FEW weeks ago Paris watched the burial of the 
last Marshal of France. In an only less literal 
sense Vienna may be described as preparing to-day for 
the funeral obsequies of the last of the archdukes. It 
is true that the venerable prince and captain, whose 
death has so profoundly impressed all classes in the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, will not bear his title with 
him down into the historic vault of the Capuchin church, 
where already six-score of his kindred await his coming. 
There are still twenty-nine archdukes left in the Imperial 
family. But the storied meaning of the word seems 
gone, now that he himself has passed away. Of those 
who remain, the elderly Archduke Rainer has a reputa- 
tion as a bibliophile and dabbler in sciences. His second 
cousin, the Archduke Frederick, a man approaching his 
fortieth year, commands an army corps, and is credited 
with certain military qualities above the average. The 
remainder, ranging in age from sixty years to six 
months, are archdukes and nothing more. Not a 
few of them, indeed, are archdukes under a cloud. 
Two cousins and contemporaries of the deceased Field- 
Marshal, Leopold and Ernest, owed to their high birth 
alone their luck in escaping trial by court-martial after 
the woeful collapse in Bohemia in 1866. Some of the 
younger ones, who unfortunately stand much nearer to 
the throne, are not thought of by any patriotic Austrian 
without despair. There are forty-seven Lieutenant 
Field-Marshals in the army of the dual monarchy, and 
only one of them, the Archduke Frederick mentioned 
above, is a Hapsburg. When we reflect how naturally 
large martial honours seek out the most moderate talents 
among princes, this list becomes doubly significant. 
There need be no doubt that, if the archdukes who 
remain to us have escaped distinction, it is for reasons 
the soundness and completeness of which leave nothing 
to be desired. 

The Archduke Albert was almost a great man. 
Perhaps it was the fault of accident that his place is not 
assured among the commanders whose title to greatness 
is beyond dispute. It is at least a fair argument that if 
he had been sent north in 1866, instead of Benedek, the 
history of the past quarter of a century might have been 
wholly altered. He was as much a born soldier, by 
heredity and training, as any one of his time. His 
father, the Archduke Charles, won the only victories 
over Napoleon which were achieved by Austrian arms. 
Albert himself shares with Radetsky alone the honour 
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battles which Austria has won since the 
period. The glory is not excessive, it is 
it has its genuine value. The Archduke Albert 
ral in active service for fifty years, and he 


lost a fight. 
Tbe temptation to speculate upon the chances of his 


of the only 
Napoleonic 
true, but 
was a gene 


having also won K6niggratz, if he had been there, has 
fascinated a whole generation of military writers. There 
are points of similarity between the conditions which 
Benedek confronted in Bohemia and those from which 
the Archduke Albert forced his victory at Custozza. 
Each had the advantage of occupying the short defen- 
sive line, with its large strategic possibilities of swifter 
concentration and of opposing a united force of superior 
weight to first one and then another of the enemy’s con- 
verging armies. This is what Albert did with remark- 
able success on June 24, in his victory over the Italians. 
This is what Benedek was expected to do, at one place 
or another, during the week of June 26—July 3, in which 
the Prussians pushed one corps after another of his 
army out of their way, formed the junction it was his 
business to prevent, and struck the final crushing blow 
at Kéniggratz itself, which practically annihilated his 
army. Any explanation of Benedek’s failure must, of 
course, take into account the facts that he had against 
him the needle-gun, a chief of staff named Moltke, and 
the Prussian infantry soldier, three exceptionally formid- 
able elements in the game which took the Austrians, 
and the world at large, quite by surprise. Would it have 
been possible for the Archduke Albert to make greater 
headway against these terrible antagonists? The chief 

ment in the affirmative, that he did succeed at 
Custozza with vastly larger numerical odds against him, 
ignores the vital fact that he had to do with Italians and 
not Prussians. There was more, perhaps, in the popular 
feeling at the time that Benedek had been badly served 
by his Royal and noble corps commanders, who resented 
his more humble origin, and that under an Archduke 
they would have done better. For many years to come, 
no doubt, the ‘‘ might have been” at K6éniggratz will 
continue to attract disputants, and pique the curiosity of 
tactical and historical theorists. 

The fame of the Archduke is, however, in no jeopardy 
from this debate. It rests substantially upon visible 
achievements. We have spoken of the battles he won. 
An even greater work is placed to his credit by contem- 
porary military authorities in the reorganization of the 
Austro-Hungarian army. This task, to which he de- 
voted himself very soon after the disaster of 1866, and 
in which, with what strength advancing years left to 
him, he was engaged to the end of his life, is believed 
to have been well done. When the test comes we shall 
see. It is at least a hopeful sign for Austria that her 
generals to-day are in the main men who have worked 
their way up through the regular channels of study, dis- 
cipline, and application to the science of their profession. 
That great change was not too dearly bought by the 
humiliation of Sadowa. Its acceptance by aristocratic 
Austria would hardly have been possible at any other 
hands than those of the Archduke Albert. He had the 
weight of birth, of talent, and of sterling character 
sufficient to enforce it. Having been furiously hated by 
the Viennese of 1848, whom he shot down in the streets 
with a soldier’s stern disregard for the ethics of revolu- 
tion, he lived to share with his distant cousin, the Em- 
peror, the highest affection @f the Austrian capital. 
Although to the end of his days an unbending Conser- 
vative, and withal the wealthiest man in the Empire, he 
is mourned by Liberals not less than by others, and even 
the Socialists in the great cities habitually excepted him 
from their sweeping condemnation of capitalists. Almost 
a great man, we have called him. At least, Austria 
has produced no greater in our time. 


THE SITUATION IN THE EAST. 


THE capture of Wei-hai-wei and of the Chinese fleet, 
by the Japanese after hard fighting, and the gallant 
resistance of the Chinese to the attacks of their victori- 
ous rivals, have recalled attention to the war in the Far 
East. For that matter, we may depend upon it that the 
eyes of every man in Europe for whom foreign affairs are 
a responsibility seldom wander from a conflict which, 
whatever the outcome, is sure to mark a great turn in 
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the history of the world. The sudden development of 
obscure Japan into a militant and conquering State, 
recklessly ambitious, and yet seemingly ertdowed by 
nature with all the discipline, forethought, calculation, 
and aptitude which is commonly derived from experience 
alone, has no doubt excited some imaginations to h 
teria-pitch : an excess to be avoided. What we ne 
a careful outlook on the future of Japan. But that out- 
look will be too narrow if it do not embrace the specula- 
tion that from this time forth the civilization of Europe 
may have to deal with another of a different kind; and 
one which, as it advances toward maturity, may be 
exceedingly troublesome. 

Practical minds, such as we suppose the custodians of 
great States usually to be, do not often own to specula- 
tions of so distant and romantic a character. And yet 
this thought—this wondering whether the long-inert but 
most capable yellow races, hardy, adept, multitudinous, 
may not seize upon the appliances of Western civilization 
and create another civilization that will be its enemy—this 
thought, we say, lurks at the bottom of every inquiry 
whether the war shouldbe allowed to goon. For of course 
thatisa question which haunts the mind of European states- 
men. They do notand cannot tell us so, but then they need 
not. We know that in the nature of things the question 
must constantly recur to them, just as it does to us who 
are newspaper-politicians, merchants in the Eastern 
trade, and other inconsiderable folk. What we do not 
know is of greater interest and cogency ; namely, whether 
the European Cabinets ever debate with each other 
the query, Should the war be allowed to go on? Only 
those most high Powers which are not of this world 
know the secret heart of Cabinets; but we doubt 
whether any Government in Europe does not view the 
developments of the conflict with increasing regret that 
it ever began; with increasing and deepening regret. But 
that they should mutually confide their sorrow is quite 
another thing, or that any two or three of them should 
debate together the wisdom of interference. Inter- 
ference in what way? on what ground? by whom? on 
what conditions ? These questions instantly arise, and 
it will be seen at once that they are of a very deterrent 
character. No good ground of interference presents 
itself—or rather no good ground that can be alleged; 
though a glimmer of something of the kind did appear 
when the story of the Japanese massacres at Port Arthur 
found its belated way into print. A little more of this 
expedient for spreading terror through the Chinese 
garrisons, and an outraged conscience-of-Europe might 
supply a reason for interposing. But Japanese fore- 
thought seems to have provided against even that un- 
toward chance. This appears from their way of dealing 
with reports and reporters for the European press. Not 
that we know anything of the method itself; but 
judging by results, it is far more successful from the 
soldier’s point of view (never favourable to the publica- 
tion of such details as embellish the taking of Port 
Arthur) than anything attempted by European com- 
manders. However, the story did come out ; and it will 
be strange if the Japanese generals do not understand by 
this time that there must be no more massacre within 
view of any European newspaper-correspondent who is 
likely to survive the spectacle. 

Other ground for interference, beyond what might be 
furnished by revolt at the war’s barbarities, is not very 
easy to discover ; and so we suppose it will go on to its 
own termination. What that may be precisely there is 
no foretelling ; but though it is likely that the Japanese 
are suffering far greater loss both by sickness and in the 
battle-field than we have been allowed to learn, and 
though the Chinese have shown more confidence of late, 
there is little cause for doubting the outcome of the 
struggle. The manifest intention of the Japanese is not 
to desist till they have ‘‘crushed” China, in the full 
sense of the word when applied to a nation’s defeat. 
And they have extremely good reasons for carrying out 
that design to the best of their ability. But what con- 
cerns us particularly is the reflection that with every 
week that the war continues, and with every success 
that the Japanese can count, that capable and most 
ambitious people will become more experienced in the 
arts of modern warfare and more confirmed in their 
self-confidence. On the other hand, the completeness 
of their defeat will be the completeness of discovery for 
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the Chinese that arm they must and drill they must if 
they would regain and maintain their place in the world. 
The awakening of Japan has preceded but by no means 
prevented the awakening of China: on the contrary, 
Japan having awakened to /hzs purpose, it can hardly 
be but that she herself will be the means of 
rousing China from her lethargies and corruptions. 
It has been imagined by some, indeed, that the Japanese 
dream is to get possession of China, with intent to re- 
organize its government and to reconstruct army and 
navy on the Japanese model. We doubt whether any 
such dream lasted longer than the time required for dis- 
missing it. But if Japan is not strong enough to hold 
China on these terms, nor to keep its whole population 
in helpless serfage, it seems unlikely that the Chinese 
will be hindered long from putting their affairs in order 
according to the dire instruction which is now being 
forced on them. But in either case the prospect is that 
in China as well as Japan there will be an ‘‘ awakening ” 
both for war and trade ; and assuming the education of 
both (there is no doubt whatever about natural aptitude), 
and taking into account the advantage derived from 
laboriousness at work and ruthlessness in war, it is a 
prospect of some concern to Western populations. 

It is probable that when men like the Queen’s and 
the Tsar’s advisers wonder if anything can be done to 
stop this war, they dwell almost entirely on trade con- 
siderations. They may glance at visions of a future 
time when an awakened China and a conquering Japan 
may drive all Europeans from their seas ; but what engages 
their attention most is the likelihood that the smaller 
empire will soon absorb a great proportion of the com- 
merce in those seas, and establish a virtual monoply of 
trade with the larger empire. And that is quite enough 
for Western statesmen to think about at present ; for 
these are days when all Europe has taken to manufac- 
turing, when the struggle for new markets and competi- 
tion in the old becomes keener every day accordingly, 
and when success or failure may mean domestic peace or 
the desperations of social revolution. When little Eng- 
land seriously began to conquer the world, it was partly 
for glory but more for trade. Now that little Japan 
(forty millions of people, though) breaks out upon 
similar adventures, it is more for glory, perhaps, but 
very much for trade; and should she go on with her 
victories in China, a tremendous indemnity and a long 
list of what are called ‘‘ concessions” in the City will 
equip her clever people well for pursuing both delights. 
The possibility of such a nation making European 
alliances, when it mounts to European rank from a 
spring-board of Western civilization, is also very 
oppressive ; since no Power can tell whether itself or 
another would suffer first from such a transaction. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, there is no inter- 
ference, and no talk of it where it would have any 
meaning. By and by, perhaps, and according to the 
development of events, there may possibly be some con- 
certed action devised to keep the West clear of encroach- 
ment by these yellow races: an encroachment which 
many sound minds foretold when there was no appear- 
ance of it, and thought ill of. 


A MODEL MONARCH. 


[4st Monday week, the 11th of February, 1895, or, 

according to the Mussulman Calendar, the 16th of 
Shaban, 1312, was the birthday of the Sultan of Turkey. 
The occasion has inspired the Levant Herald, an Eastern 
organ of light and leading, to draw some interesting com- 
parisons between the natal day of that august Sovereign 
and the anniversary of his accession to the throne. 
These will doubtless serve to remove any misgivings 
which may have lingered in the unregenerate Western 
mind as to the public and private virtues of Abdul 
Hamid II., or as to the wisdom and beneficence of Ottoman 
rule. ‘‘On the accession day,” we read, ‘‘ the popular 
mind is naturally drawn to reflect rather upon the 
benefits—political and social—which are enjoyed in such 
fullness of perfection under the enlightened and benevo- 
lent rule of Abdul Hamid; but on the anniversary of 
the birthday the loyal spirit of the Ottoman population 
turns rather to the contemplation of the personal virtues 
of his Imperial Majesty,—virtues of course inherent to 
his rich nature, but which have grown and developed by 
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the Sovereign’s constant exercise of them, until they have 
attained to a lustre surpassing in brightness that of 

of the many brilliant examples which his Majesty's 
line of ancestry presents.” It would be impertinent to 
inquire too closely what are the inherent virtues which 
the Sultan has vied with his predecessors in developing 
by constant exercise ; let it suffice to be told that 
include ‘‘ the recognition of public service rendered, or 
of individual merit in some other domain,” and that « his 
subjects derive through his Majesty’s instrumental; 
new and profitable fields in which to exercise their 
abilities.” 

Travellers, as all the world knows, are professionaj 
liars. In the practice of that vocation, they have not 
scrupled to harrow our feelings with descriptions of 
distress in the towns and destitution in the provinces of 
Turkey, or to rouse our ire by tales of the rapacity and 
corruption of the pashas. They have even pictured the 
Commander of the Faithful himself as a selfish hypo. 
chondriac, living in perpetual dread of assassination, 
and seldom or never venturing beyond his palace gates, 
save to drive once a week, under a guard of 6009 
soldiers, some two hundred yards to mosque, or to pay 
the annual visit prescribed by the rites of his creed to 
the Sheikh el Islam. We are gratified, therefore, to 
learn that ‘Sultan Abdul Hamid notices and 
rewards the deserving, just as he observes and relieves 
the suffering, promotes the welfare of the toiler, 
and nurses under the shelter of his fatherly pro. 
tection the intellectual development of infancy, youth, 
and adolescence.” It is refreshing, too, to read of the 
‘* refined tastes which distinguish Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
his love for art (szc) in all its branches . . . and many 
other accomplishments which his example is instrumental 
in diffusing among his people.” Surely heartfelt pane- 
gyrics such as this, coming from a source so well- 
informed, must deal a death-blow to idle rumours of 
outrages in Armenia, or of frequent assassinations in the 
streets of the capital itself; and all order-loving people 
can but join with the Levant Herald in ‘‘ wishing his 
Imperial Majesty protracted years of life, rich and 
radiant in the fruition of those noble aims which star the 
purpose of his life, and shed their lustre upon the past, 
as they will upon the long future, of a reign glorious in 
the harmony of power, peace, progress, and prosperity 
which distinguishes it.” 

We have but one regret. It is that, in the catalogue 
of blessings, the editor should have omitted to mention 
that of a free and independent press. 


HOW DE QUINCEY WORKED. 


QUINCEY ’S well-known and characteristic essay 
‘The English Mail-Coach” first appeared in 
Blackwood in 1849. It was reprinted, with other writ- 
ings of its author, in America, by Ticknor & Fields; and 
when De Quincey prepared the essay for the edition, by 
Hogg & Sons, of ‘Selections, Grave and Gay,” he 
worked upon the basis of this American reprint. An 
interleaved copy, crowded with De Quincey’s corrections, 
is in the hands of the writer of this article. This altered 
and corrected copy was set up by the printers for Hogg; 
but the author was not yet satisfied; he went again to 
work ; dealt with the proof-sheets as if they were a first 
copy ; omitted, added, and emended ; again interleaved 
some pages with blank paper, which again are crowded 
with alterations in his dainty and scholarly handwriting. 
And some of the most striking effects of his lofty and 
elaborate rhetoric were reached only in the final revision. 
The general result is this—considerable superfluities are 
pruned away, whole pages are cancelled, and, at the 
same time, minute details are developed into clearness 
and precision. To examine these proof-sheets is to 
receive a lesson from a master of style. : 
Narrative with De Quincey is seldom merely narrative. 
He imagines situations, which create sublime contrasts 
for the emotions, or which suggest prolonged psycho- 
logical analyses, analyses conducted with a view to 
presenting all the sources and elements of great passion, 
and this partly for the sake of philosophic distinctness, 
partly for the sake of rhetorical effect. Where the mere 
narrator abbreviates in order that the sequence of events 
may become swift and clear, De Quincey elaborates, in 
order that all the inner relations, all the remote yet 
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thrilling associations of feeling, may be exposed and 
imaginatively heightened. But sometimes the discursive 
tendency of his mind, and sometimes his studious, 
intellectual pursuit of the humorous led him astray, and 
on reconsideration he struck his pen through entire 
raphs with a courage which the reader must 
jaud. And yet passages, admirable and charac- 
teristic in themselves, may be recovered by one who will 
revert from the collected essays to their original sources 
in the various magazines to which De Quincey con- 
tributed. A diver here might bring up sunken treasure, 
for which we should be grateful, ducats—shall we say ?— 
from a lost galleon of the Spanish main, which bear the 
impress of the regal mint. 

In the first volume of the ‘‘ Posthumous Works of De 
Quincey,” edited by Mr. Japp, a manuscript variation of 
the impressive vision of the Dying Trumpeter, which 
closes the Dream-Fugue of ‘‘The English Mail-Coach,” 
will be found, and it serves, when compared with 
the final text, as an interesting example of the pro- 
cesses by which the writer elaborated and enriched 
the architecture of his dreams. The most remark- 
able omission from the earlier pages of this essay 
—cancelled in the proof-sheets with the repeated direc- 
tion, ‘‘Delete this whole page”—has been recovered 
from the Blackwood article by Professor Masson, and is 
printed in a note added in his edition of De Quincey. 
The passage arises from the juxtaposition in memory of 
the broad-backed, venerable crocodile-coachman of the 
Bath road and his granddaughter, rose of the rosebud 
garden of girls, the blooming Fanny, in whose ear 
during five times eighty seconds, while horses were 
changing, her admirer found time to whisper a great 
deal of innocent truth. The crocodile and the rose 
become the occasion for noticing the dreadful confluence 
of two different keys, though apparently repelling each 
other, into the music and governing principles of the 
same dream: ‘‘As the cubs of tigers and leopards, when 
domesticated, have been observed to suffer a sudden 
development of their latent ferocity under too eager an 
appeal to their playfulness—the gaieties of sport in chem 
being too closely connected with the fiery brightness of 
their murderous instincts—so I have remarked that the 
caprices, the gay arabesques, and the lovely floral 
luxuriations of dreams betray a shocking tendency to 
pass into finer maniacal splendours.” The passage goes 
on to describe the horror of the sphinx, the dragon, the 
basilisk, fantastic complexities of evil agency, yet at 
worst only objectively horrid ; and passes thereupon to 
the more dreadful dream-terror of some hideous alien 
nature housed within one’s own heart, ‘‘ occupying, as 
it were, some separate chamber in the dreamer’s brain, 
holding, perhaps, from that station a secret and detest- 
able commerce with his own heart. . . . How, again, if 
not one alien nature, but two, but three, but four, but 
five, are introduced within what he once thought the 
inviolable sanctuary of himself?” De Quincey, perhaps, 
never wrote a more characteristic passage than this 
which he remorselessly cancelled. 

And hardly less characteristic are the following sen- 
tences, which originally had a place in ‘‘ The Vision of 
Sudden Death”: ‘‘ Our English rite of ‘ Confirmation,’ 
by which, in years of awakened reason, we take upon us 
the engagements contracted for us in our slumbering 
infancy—how sublime a rite isthat! The little postern- 
gate, through which the baby in its cradle has been 
silently placed for a time within the glory of God’s 
countenance, suddenly rises to the clouds as a triumphal 
arch, through which, with banners displayed and martial 
pomps, we make our sudden entry as crusading soldiers 
militant for God, by personal choice and by sacramental 
oath. Each man saysin effect ‘ Lo! I rebaptize myself ; 
and that which once was sworn on my behalf, now I 
Swear for myself.’” The different treatment of the same 
theme in Wordsworth’s impressive sonnets on Confirma- 
tion appeals more to the affections, but less than this 
passage to the imagination. De Quincey’s magnificent 
image of the little postern-gate, that suddenly rises to a 
triumphal arch in the heaven of heavens, may rather 
stand beside some other lines of Wordsworth—that 
Sublime vision near the close of the second book of 
“The Excursion,” of an architecture which loses the 
immobile character of architecture and is instinct with 
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** Towers begirt 
With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars.” 
But De Quincey’s visionary arch, unlike the cloudy 
battlements of Wordsworth, has its bases in the heart 
of man, for it is the imaginative interpretation of a 
solemn spiritual event. 

A passage, touched with the writer’s characteristic 
humour, may serve to show by the alterations in the 
proof, how De Quincey, without much cancelling or 
adding, was accustomed to heighten his effects. Some 
Tally-ho or Highflyer, a tawdry thing from Birming- 
ham, or, as the manuscript addition describes it, ‘‘ our 
green-and-gold friend from false, fleeting, perjured 
Brummagem,” had dared to run along by the side 
of the Holyhead royal mail. To chill the unworthy 
excitement of a Welsh rustic who sat behind him, De 
Quincey entered upon the relation of a story from one 
of our elder dramatists : ‘‘ Once in some Oriental region, 
when the prince of all the land, with his splendid court, 
were flying their falcons, a hawk suddenly flew at a 
majestic eagle ; and in defiance of the eagle’s prodigious 
advantages, in sight also of the astonished field-sports- 
men, spectators, and followers, killed him on the spot. 
The prince was struck with amazement.” ‘‘ Some 
Oriental region” and ‘prince of all the land” are 
grandiose and vague ; but cannot something better be 
achieved? ‘‘Some far Oriental kingdom” with ‘‘ sul- 
tan” in place of *‘ prince” may do; and what if for 
‘this splendid court” be substituted princes, 
ladies, and chief omrahs”? Polonius might admit that, 
addressed to a Welsh rustic, ‘‘omrahs” is good. But 
the eagle’s ‘‘ prodigious advantages” may also be 
heightened to ‘‘ in defiance of the eagle’s natural advan- 
tages, in contempt also of the eagle’s traditional 
royalty,” and the commonplace “‘ field-sportsmen, spec- 
tators, and followers,” such as might gather on an 
English day with the hounds, may be ennobled to ‘‘ the 
whole assembled field of astonished spectators from 
Agra and Lahore.” Finally, with transposition of the 
dominant word to the dominant position, ‘‘ The prince 
was struck with amazement” may give place to ‘‘ Amaze- 
ment seized the sultan.” 

As De Quincey reviewed his description of the mail- 
coach, starting from Lombard Street, and going down 
with news of victory, to awake the slumbering enthu- 
siasm of millions, his imagination again took fire. The 
‘‘echoing” hoofs of the horses become now ‘‘thunder- 
beating” hoofs ; the ‘‘sounding of trumpets” is added 
to the glories of the start ; the names of remote Stirling 
and Aberdeen extend the range of the sympathy of cities ; 
‘‘the heart of man” is now ‘‘the heart of man and its 
electric thrillings ” ; women and children from garret and 
cellar no longer hang out ‘‘ anything that lies ready to 
their hand,” but ‘‘ anything that, by catching the summer 
breezes, will express an aerial jubilation”; and the 
changing of horses at night in the illumination of torches 
is not merely ‘‘ scenical and affecting,” but these, and 
also ‘‘‘theatrical and holy.” It is seldom in passages of 
heightened passion that words derived from an alien 
quarter can so incorporate themselves with the sponta- 
neous utterance of feeling as to be an aid and not a 
hindrance ; but De Quincey ventures, and with a result 
entirely successful, to make an affecting line of poetry 
his own; and it became his own by an after-thought. 
‘*Ah, reader! when I look back upon those days, it 
seems to me that all things change or perish ”—those 
words would hardly haunt our memory for years; but 
for years our memory has been haunted by the words 
which replace them: ‘‘ Ah, reader! when I look back 
upon those days, it seems to me that all things change, 
all things perish. ‘Perish the roses and the crowns of 
kings.’” It was in a later proof that the words were 
added, ‘‘ Perish even the crowns and trophies of Water- 
loo.” And then the writer relieves his passion with a 
transit to the humorous, but the humorous touched 
with pathos. 

One other example of the exaltation of the original 
text must suffice. It is from that passage of horror in 
‘« The Vision of Sudden Death,” where the mail-coach is 
bearing down swiftly and irresistibly on its unconscious 
victims: ‘‘Our frantic horses swept round an angle of the 
road, which opened upon us the stage where the collision 
must be accomplished, the parties that seemed summoned 
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to the trial, and the impossibility of saving them by any 
communication with the guard.” So stands the Blackwood 
text, which becomes, in the final revision, the following : 
‘‘Our frantic horses swept round an angle of the road, 
which opened upon us that final stage where the collision 
must be accomplished, and the catastrophe sealed. All 
was apparently finished. The court was sitting; the case 
was heard; the judge had finished; and only the verdict 
was yet in arrear.” 

Such notes as are made in this article are justified by 
De Quincey himself. He speaks in an omitted sentence 
of *‘ the duty that forever calls us to the stern valuation 
of words.” In another cancelled passage he writes: 
‘*Take this from me as a gage d’amitié—that no word 
ever was or can be pedantic which by supporting a dis- 
tinction supports the accuracy of logic, or which fills up 
a chasm for the understanding.” His literary conscience 
was alive to the tiniest duty. On one of the blank 
pages interleaved he directs the printer to place the 
cedilla under the C in ‘‘Ca ira,” ‘‘ because else,” he 
adds for the printer’s information, ‘‘ without this mark 
(the cerilla as some call it, cedilla as others), ca would be 
necessarily pronounced fa, as the c must always be 
before a, 0, and u ; it can be made to assume the s sound 
only by counteracting its general law through the cerilla. 
_ But stop—the error comes from the American press.” 


THE DURATION OF LIFE. 


AN essay of Weismann, charming and profound, and 

written before the obsession of a logical theory had 
carried him into arid metaphysics, discusses the duration 
of life in men and animals. To many, perhaps to most 
living things, death comes unexpectedly, with an ironical 
indifference to the period of the animal’s life, or to its 
business of the moment. The man may be preparing to be 
merry, the bird may be a-building, the butterfly not yet dry 
from the chrysalis, when they are fallen upon by blind mis- 
chance, by enemies intent only on dinner, or by unthinking 
microbes. Confronted by such extrinsic accidents, men 
cry out after their kind ; the poet attuning an ineffectual 
lamentation, the moralist preaching, the pagan urging 
to the day of pleasure ; but the naturalist must be dumb. 
His opportunity comes with the animals that avoid or 
escape colliding fates, and that yet, after a fixed period, 
run down like a clock. The seeds of death, apparently, 
have been lying inert in the body and come to fatal 
maturity after a lapse of time that varies little among 
individuals of the same species, but that is widely 
different among different kinds of animals. 

Threescore and ten is the natural period of man’s life. 
The elephant will live two hundred years, the horse but 
half a century. Singing-birds and fowls and pheasants 
will live for nearly twenty years, but parrots, eagles, 
falcons, and swans are known to survive their century. 
Some live through nearly two centuries. Queen-ants 
and worker-ants may live for years; Sir John Lubbock 
kept a queen-ant alive for thirteen years, during all 
which period she continued to lay fertile eggs; but the 
males live only a few days. Queen-bees live two or 
three years ; workers and drones a few months, although, 
indeed, in one sense the death of the latter is unnatural, 
as the workers drive them away from the stores of food, 
so that they perish of starvation. Among insects gene- 
rally, the period of adult life varies greatly. Many, like 
the May-flies, dance in the sun only for a few hours: 
the sexes meet, the eggs are deposited, and the creatures 
die before nightfall. Many butterflies and moths are 
unprovided with feeding organs, and live only a few 
hours, others for many days. Some snails and shell- 
fish are annual, maturing in spring, growing and breed- 
ing through the summer, and leaving their eggs to 
maintain the species during the cold of winter. Others 
are biennial, others, again, live for many years, growing 
to gigantic size. 

Leaving out of count certain minor factors, like the 
time required for growing to a large size, and the slower 
growth of animals that must waste time and energy in 
capturing living food, it is certain that there is an 
intimate connection all through the animal kingdom 
between the duration of life and the reproductive habits. 
Animals, in one sense, are like the bright and fragrant 
flowers of plants; since, when their function is accom- 
plished, when seeds are formed, they wither and perish. 
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The business of the animal seems to be, not to live its 
own life, but to reproduce its own kind, and the term of 
life at its disposal is adjusted accurately to the special 
difficulties of this purpose. Weismann and Alfred 
Russel Wallace suggest that death comes as soon as 
possible after the due number of successors has 
produced, in order that each species may always be 
represented by a full tale of young and vigorous jngj. 
viduals. Natural selection acts like a contractor who 
has undertaken to keep a window-box gay with fresh 
blossoms : each plant must be removed almost before 
its flowers fade. — 

But our present concern is with the fact rather than 
with explanation of the fact. Taking the needs of re. 
production as a master-key, we find it unlocking the 
secret of inequalities in life. The May-flies live only a 
few hours, but their eggs are produced abundantly, ang 
have only to be dropped into the pools from which the 
parents, leaving their chrysalids, sprang into the sunny 
air. The short-lived moths and butterflies similarly are 
untroubled by family cares. When the eggs have to be 
deposited on common and abundant food-plants, the 
females need and possess few hours in which to accom. 
plish their easy task. The males, on the other hand 
have to fly about seeking and sometimes fighting for 
possession of the females, and to them a longer life is 
allotted. Butterflies and moths that live for more than 
a few days are those whose caterpillars require a rarer 
food-plant, a more carefully chosen nursery and feeding. 
ground. The females have to fly about seeking con. 
venient spots for their offspring, and the eggs, instead of 
ripening and being deposited simultaneously, are laid 
from day to day until the full tale be accomplished. In 
many tribes of bees, tue males play their part but once, 
and that during the nuptial flight of the queen ; imme- 
diately afterwards they die, or shortly after are killed 
the workers. The queens, secluded in the middle of the 
hive, produce crops of workers year after year, and so 
their lives are prolonged. 

Among the birds and beasts, parental cares have 
brought length of days with them. The small singing- 
birds are rapid breeders, sometimes producing five or 
six nestlings twice a year ; but their enemies are equally 
numerous, and, despite the constant attention of male and 
female, play such havoc with the young that hardly in 
twenty years will a pair rear up young enough to 
maintain the species. Birds like pheasants and fowls 
are still more prolific, but old and young alike are preyed 
upon by a multitude of enemies. The birds of prey are 
slow breeders; their active flight makes it impossible 
that the females should carry with them a burden of 
developing eggs, and, in their long lives, they leave 
behind them no more progeny than quicker-breeding, 
shorter-lived creatures. 

All the mammals survive the time at which they bring 
forth their young, and among them, as among birds, 
habits of feeding and living determine their prolificness; 
and the rate at which they reproduce their young deter- 
mines their length of days. The elephant must roam 
over great tracts of country in search of food for his vast 
framework. The mother carries her young for nearly two 
years, the young take twenty years to become mature, 
and thus the elephant may live through many genera- 
tions of quicker-breeding animals. Among men living 
in communities, and resorting to infanticide or to emigra- 
tion, the conditions are artificial ; and we know little of 
the length of days in the savage populations that keep 
in equilibrium with their environment. But we know how 
races that become parents while they are yet children, 
are senile when more slowly maturing races are in the 
vigour of adult life. Again we know how among poly- 
gamous races the males are shorter-lived, producing like 
horses more progeny in a shorter time. As the qualities 
of tenderness and pity and love are the race’s reward for 
parental cares, so its males, long-lived from ancient mono- 
gamous habit, have been able to acquire and transmit the 
traditional lore that is the origin of all our wisdom and 
our arts. 


THE POET OF THE BATS. 


L/Sitors to the Salon du Champ de Mars cannot 
fail to have noticed a full-length portrait by Mr. 
Whistler, the portrait of a gentleman of somewhat un- 
certain age, standing in an attitude half chivalrous, half 
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funambulesque, his hand lightly posed on a small cane. 
There is something distinguished, something factitious, 

t the whole figure, and on turning to the catalogue 
one could not but be struck by a certain fantastic appro- 

‘ateness in the name, Comte Robert de Montesquiou- 
Fezensac, even if that name conveyed no further signific- 

To those who know something of the curiosities 
of French literary society, the picture has its interest as 
a portrait of the oddest of Parisian ‘‘ originals,” the typi- 
cal French ‘“* zsthete,” from whose cult of the hortensia 
Mr. Oscar Wilde no doubt learnt the worship of the 
sunflower ; while to readers of Huysmans it has the 
further interest of being a portrait of the real des 
Esseintes, the hero of that singular and remarkable 
romance of the Decadence, ‘‘A Rebours.” It is scarcely 
likely that many of the people, or indeed any of the 

jish people who saw the picture, knew that it was 
also the portrait of a poet, the poet of the bats, ‘‘ Les 
Chauves-Souris,” an enormous volume of five hundred 
closely printed pages. 

The Comte de Montesquiou, though living, and a 
personage, and of late a fait divers in the papers for 
purely mundane reasons, is none the less a legendary 
being, of whom all the stories that are told may very 
likely be true, of whom at all events nothing can be told 
more fantastic than the truth. Has he, or had he, really 
aseries of rooms, draped in different tones, in one of 
which he could only read French, in another only Latin ? 
Did he really gild the back of the tortoise, and then 
inlay it with jewels, so that it might crawl over the 

t in arabesques of living colour, ‘until the poor 
beast died of the burden of its unwonted splendour ? 
Did he really invent an orch@stra of perfumes, an 
orchestra of liqueurs, on which he could play the subtlest 
harmonies of the senses? He certainly at one time 

ssed an incredible wardrobe, from which he would 
select and combine, with infinite labour, the costume of 
the day ; apologizing, on a certain misty afternoon, for 
not employing the Scotch symphony which had once 
before so perfectly suited a similar day: ‘‘ but it takes 
my servant so long to prepare it!”” On one occasion a 
distinguished French writer, one of the most recent of 
Academicians, was astonished, on opening a letter from 
the Comte de Montesquiou, to find along with the letter 
a manuscript copy of Balzac’s ‘‘Curé de Tours,” written 
in an illiterate-hand. Nothing whatever was said about 
it, and on meeting his correspondent, the Academician 
inquired if it was by oversight that the manuscript had 
been enclosed. ‘‘Oh no,” was the answer, ‘‘the fact is, 
my cook and my butler are always quarrelling, and in 
order to occupy them and keep them out of mischief, I 
give them Balzac’s stories to copy out; and I send the 
copies to my friends. ‘ Pére Goriot’ I sent to Leconte 
de Lisle : I only sent you a short one.” ° 

Until a year or two ago, the Comte de Montesquiou 
indulged in the luxury of enjoying an artistic reputation 
without having done anything, or at least without having 
published. It was known that he wrote poems, but no 
one had seen them; he had resolved to out-Malla-mé 
Mallarmé, and he succeeded so well that it was generally 
supposed that these vague, shrouded poems were the 
quintessence of what was perversely exquisite in spirit 
and in form, probably few in number, but no doubt not 
less faultless than original. All at once the veil was 
dropped ; the huge volume @f the ‘‘ Chauves-Souris” 
appeared, and the reticent and mysterious poet was 
found soliciting press-notices, paying actresses to recite 
his poems, giving receptions at his ‘‘ Pavillon” at Ver- 
sailles, and button-holing distinguished poets, to ask 
them what they really thought of his poems. It is a little 
difficult to say what one thinks of these poems. They are 
divided, according to an apparently rigid but entirely 
unintelligible plan, into a great many divisions, of which 
these are the principal: ‘‘Zaimph,” ‘‘Demi-Teintes 
(Préludes),” ‘‘Ténébres (Interludes),” ‘‘Bétes et Gens 
Ombres Chinoises),” ‘‘ Pénombres,” ‘‘ Office de la Lune 
Litanies et Antiennes),” ‘‘Clairiére (Coryphées),” “‘ Jets 
de Feu et Eaux d’Artifice (Aqua-Tintes),” ‘‘ Lunatiques,” 
“Vieilles Lunes et Lunes Rousses,” ‘‘ Candidates 
(Néoménies),” ‘‘Syzygie (Ombre portée),” ‘ Ancien 
Régime.” All this is supposed to represent ‘‘une 


concentration du mystére nocturne,” and a prose com- 
mentary, which certainly makes darkness more visible, 
is added, because, the author tells us, ‘‘ des sollicitudes 
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amies veulent qu'un léger fil permette a des esprits 
curieux et bienveillants de reconnattre vite le labyrinthe, 
et, plus expressément, d’appréciet la division archi- 
tectonique, voire architecturale, peut-étre le meillure 
mérite du poéme.”” Probably nothing more calmly crazy 
than this book—in which there is all the disorder without 
any of the delirium of madness—was ever written: the 
book certainly has its interest. The possibilities of 
verse for the expression of fluent, contorted, and inter- 
minable nonsense have never been more cogent! 
demonstrated than in the pages from which we cull at 
random these two stanzas : 
‘* Terreur des Troglédytés, 

Sur leurs tapis de Turquies, 

Et de tous les rats de tes 

Batrakhomyomakhyes, 


Homére: Méridarpax, 
Voleur de portioncule ; 
Tréxartés et Psikharpax, 
Par qui Péléién recule.” 
This is quite an average specimen of the manner of the 
poet of the bats: if, however, we prefer a greater sim- 
plicity, we need but turn the page, and we read: 
‘** La nuit tous les chats sont gris, 
Toutes les souris sont fauves : 
Chauves-souris et chat-chauves, 
Chats-chauves chauves-souris!” 
It is not a quality that the author would probably appre- 
ciate, but the quality that most impresses us in this book 
is the extraordinary diligence that must have been re- 
quired to produce it. There is not a spontaneous verse 
in it, from beginning to end; few would seem to have 
required thought, but none could have failed to demand 
labour. At its best it has that funambulesque air of the 
Whistler portrait; when it is not playing tricks it is 
ambling along stolidly; but the quintessential des 
Esseintes, the father and child of the Decadence, well, 
des Esseintes has no rival to fear in the merely real 
Comte Robert de Montesquiou-Fezensac. 


AN OLD NEW PLAY AND A NEW OLD ONE. 


‘* The Importance of Being Earnest.” A trivial comedy 
for serious people. By Oscar Wilde. St. James’s 


Theatre. 14 February, 1895. 
? A play in ? acts. By ?. Opera Comique, 16 
February, 1895. 


‘*The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” A play in four acts. 
By Arthur W. Pinero.' London: W. Heinemann. 
1895. 

is somewhat surprising to find Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
who does not usually model himself on Mr. Henry 

Arthur Jones, giving his latest play a five-chambered 

title like ‘‘The Case of Rebellious Susan.” So I suggest 

with some confidence that ‘‘The Importance of Being 

Earnest” dates from a period long anterior to Susan. 

However it may have been retouched immediately before 

its production, it must certainly have been written before 

‘*Lady Windermere’s Fan.” I do not suppose it to be 

Mr. Wilde’s first play: he is too susceptible to fine art 

to have begun otherwise than with a strenuous imitation 

of a great dramatic poem, Greek or Shakespearian ; but 
it was perhaps the first which he designed for practical 
commercial use at the West End theatres. The evidence 
of this is abundant. The play has a plot—a gross ana- 
chronism ; there is a scene between the two girls in the 
second act quite in the literary style of Mr. Gilbert, and 
almost inhuman enough to have been conceived by him; 
the humour is adulterated by stock mechanical fun to an 
extent that absolutely scandalizes one in a play with 
such an author’s name to it ; and the punning title and 
several of the more farcical passages recall the epoch of 
the late H. J. Byron. The whole has been varnished, 

and here and there veneered, by the author of “A 

Woman of no Importance” ; but the general effect is 

that of a farcical comedy dating from the seventies, un- 

played during that period because it was too clever and 
too decent, and brought up to date as far as possible by 

Mr. Wilde in his now completely formed style. Such is 

the impression left by the play on me. But I find other 

critics, equally entitled to respect, declaring that ‘‘The 

Importance of Being Earnest ” is a strained effort of Mr. 

Wilde’s at ultra-modernity, and that it could never have 
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been written but for the opening up of entirely new paths 
in drama last year by ‘‘ Arms and the Man.” At which 
I confess to a chuckle. 

I cannot say that I greatly cared for ‘‘The Importance 
of Being Earnest.” It amused me, of course; but 
unless comedy touches me as well as amuses me, it 
leaves me with a sense of having wasted my evening. 
I go to the theatre to be moved to laughter, not to be 
tickled or bustled into it; and that is why, though I 
laugh as much as anybody at a farcical comedy, I am 
out of spirits before the end of the second act, and out 
of temper before the end of the third, my miserable 
mechanical laughter intensifying these symptoms at 
every outburst. If the public ever becomes intelligent 
enough to know when it is really enjoying itself and 
when it is not, there will be an end of farcical comedy. 
Now in ‘‘The Importance of Being Earnest” there is 
a good deal of this rib-tickling: for instance, the lies, 
the deceptions, the cross purposes, the sham mourning, 
the christening of the two grown-up men, the muffin 
eating, and soforth. These could only have been raised 
from the farcical plane by making them occur to cha- 
racters who had, like Don Quixote, convinced us of 
their reality and obtained some hold on our sympathy. 
But that unfortunate moment of Gilbertism breaks our 
belief in the humanity of the play. Thus we are thrown 
back on the force and daintiness of its wit, brought 
home by an exquisitely grave, natural, and uncon- 
scious execution on the part of the actors. Alas! 
the latter is not forthcoming. Mr. Kinsey Peile as 
a man-servant, and Miss Irene Vanbrugh as Gwendolen 
Fairfax, alone escaped from a devastating conscious- 
ness of Mr. Wilde’s reputation, which more or less pre- 
occupied all the rest, except perhaps Miss Millard, with 
whom all comedy is a preoccupation, since she is essen- 
tially a sentimental actress. In such passages as the 
Gilbertian quarrel with Gwendolen, her charm rebuked 
the. scene instead of enhancing it. The older ladies were, 
if they will excuse my saying so, quite maddening. The 
violence of their affectation, the insufferable low comedy 
soars and swoops of the voice, the rigid shivers of elbow, 
shoulder, and neck, which are supposed on the stage to 
characterize the behaviour of ladies after the age of forty, 
played havoc with the piece. In Miss Rose Lecierq a 
good deal of this sort of thing is only the mannerism ofa 
genuine if somewhat impossible style ; but Miss Leclerq 
was absent through indisposition on the night of my 
visit ; so that I had not her style to console me. Mr. 
Aynesworth’s easy-going ‘‘Our Boys” style of play 
suited his part rather happily; and Mr. Alexander’s 
graver and more refined manner made the right contrast 
with it. But Mr. Alexander, after playing with very 
nearly if not quite perfect conviction in the first two 
acts, suddenly lost confidence in the third, and began to 
spur up for a rattling finish. From the moment that 
began, the play was done with. The speech in which 
Worthing forgives his supposed mother, and the business 
of searching the army lists, which should have been 
conducted with subdued earnestness, was bustled through 
to the destruction of all verisimilitude and consequently 
all interest. That is the worst of having anyone who is 
not an inveterate and hardened comedian in a leading 
comedy part. His faith, patience, and relish begin to 
give out after a time ; and he finally commits the un- 
pardonable sin against the author of giving the signal 
that the play is over ten minutes before the fall of the 
curtain, instead of speaking the last line as if the whole 
evening were still before the audience. Mr. Alexander 
does not throw himself genuinely into comedy: he con- 
descends to amuse himself with it; and in the end he 
finds that he cannot condescend enough. On the whole 
I must decline to accept ‘‘The Importance of Being 
Earnest” as a day less than ten years old; and I am 
altogether unable to perceive any uncommon excellence 
in its presentation. 

I am in a somewhat foolish position concerning a play 
at the Opera Comique, whither I was bidden this day 
week. For some reason I was not supplied with a 

rogramme; so that I never learnt the name of the play. 

believe I recognized some of the members of the 
company—generally a very difficult thing to do in a 
country where; with a few talented exceptions, every 
actor is just like every other actor—but they have now 
faded from my memory. At the end of the second act 
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the play had advanced about as far as an ordj 
dramatist would have brought it five minutes after 
first rising of the curtain ; or, say, as far as Ibsen would 
have brought it ten years before that event. T 
advantage of the second interval to stroll out into the 
Strand for a little exercise, I unfortunately forgot all 
about my business, and actually reached home before it 
occurred to me that I had not seen the end of the play, 
Under these circumstances it would ill become me to dog. 
matize on the merits of the work or its performance, ] 
can only offer the management my apologies. 

I am indebted to Mr. Heinemann for a copy of “The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” which he has just published 
in a five-shilling volume, with an excellent photographic 
portrait of the author by Mr. Hollyer. Those who dig 
not see the play at the St. James’s Theatre can now 
examine the literary basis of the work that so im. 
moderately fascinated playgoing London in 1893. But 
they must not expect the play to be as imposing in the 
library as it was on the stage. Its merit there was 
relative to the culture of the playgoing public. Paula 
Tanqueray is an astonishingly well-drawn figure as 
stage figures go nowadays, even allowing for the fact 
that there is no cheaper subject for the character 
draughtsman than the ill-tempered sensual woman seen 
from the point of view of the conventional man. But 
off the stage her distinction vanishes. The novels of 
Anthony Trollope, Charles Lever, Bulwer Lytton, Charles 
Reade, and many other novelists, whom nobody prai 
thirty years ago in the terms in which Mr. Pinero \is 
praised now, are full of feats of character drawing in no 
way inferior—to say the least—to Mr. Pinero’s. The 
theatre was not ready for that class of work then: it is 
now ; and accordingly Mr. Pinero, who in literature isa 
humble and somewhat belated follower of the novelists 
of the middle of the nineteenth century, and who has 
never written a line from which it could be guessed that 
he is a contemporary of Ibsen, Tolstoi, Meredith, or 
Sarah Grand, finds himself at the dawn of the twentieth 
hailed as a man of new ideas, of daring originality, of 
supreme literary distinction, and even—which is per- 
haps oddest—of consummate stage craft. Stage craft, 
after all, is very narrowly limited by the physical condi- 
tions of stage representation ; but when one turns over 
the pages of ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” and notes 
the naive machinery of the exposition in the first act, in 
which two whole actors are wasted on sham parts, and 
the hero, at his own dinner party, is compelled to’get up 
and go ignominiously into the next room ‘“‘ to write some 
letters” when something has to be said behind his back; 
when one follows Cayley Drummle, the confidant to 
whom both Paula and her husband explain themselves 
for the benefit of the audience; when one counts the 
number of doors which Mr. Pinero needs to get his 
characters on and off the stage, and how they have 
finally to be supplemented by the inevitable ‘‘ French 


windows” (two of them) ; and when the activity of the- 


postman is taken into consideration, it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that what most of our critics mean 
by mastery of stage craft is recklessness in the substitu- 
tion of dead machinery and lay -figures for vital action 
and real characters. 1 do not deny that an author 
may be driven by his own limitations to ingenuities 
which Shakespeare had no occasion to cultivate, just as 
a painter without hands or feet learns to surpass Michael 
Angelo in the art of drawing with the brush held in the 
mouth ; but I regard such ingenuity as an extremity to 
be deplored, not as an art to be admired. In ‘‘The 


‘Second Mrs. Tanqueray” I find little except a scaffold 


for the situation of a step-daughter and step-mother find- 
ing themselves in the positions respectively of affianced 
wife and discarded mistress to the same man. Obviously, 
the only necessary conditions of this situation are that 
the persons concerned shall be respectable enough to be 
shocked by it, and that the step-mother shall be an 
improper person. Mr. Pinero has not got above this 
minimum. He is, of course, sufficiently skilled in fiction 
to give Ellean, Mrs. Cortelyon, Ardale, Tanqueray, and 
Cayley Drummle a passable air of being human beings. 
He has even touched up Cayley into a Thackerayan 
flaneur in order to secure toleration of his intrusive- 
ness. But who will pretend that any of these figures 
are more than the barest accessories to the main situa- 
tion? To compare them with the characters in Robert- 
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's «* Caste” would be almost as ridiculous as to com- 
‘‘Caste” with ‘‘A Doll’s House.” The two vulgar 
characters produce the requisite jar—a pitilessly dis- 
‘aoreeable jar—and that is all. Still, all the seven 
seem good as far as they go; and that very little way 
may suggest that Mr. Pinero might have done good 
creative work if he had carried them further. Un- 
fortunately for this surmise, he has carried Paula further ; 
and with what result? The moment the point is reached 
at which the comparatively common gift of ‘‘ an eye for 
character” has to be supplemented by the higher dramatic 
gift of sympathy with character—of the power of seeing 
the world from the point of view of others instead of 
merely describing or judging them from one’s own point 
of view in terms of the conventionalsystemsof morals, Mr. 
Pinerobreaksdown. I remember that when I saw the play 
acted I sat up very attentively when Tanqueray said to 
Paula, ‘‘I know what you were at Ellean’s age. You 
hadn’t a thought that wasn’t a wholesome one; you 
hadn’t an impulse that didn’t tend towards good; you 
never harboured a notion you couldn’t have gossiped 
about to a parcel of children. And this was a very few 
years back, &c. &c.” On the reply to that fatuous 
put not unnatural speech depended the whole question 
of Mr. Pinero’s rank as a dramatist. One can imagine 
how, in a play by a master-hand, Paula’s reply would 
have opened Tanqueray’s foolish eyes to the fact that a 
woman of that sort is already the same at three as she 
is at thirty-three, and that however she may have found 
experience that her nature is in conflict with the 
ideals of differently constituted people, she remains per- 
fectly valid to herself, and despises herself, if she 
sincerely does so at all, for the hypocrisy that the world 
forces on her instead of for being what she is. What 
reply does Mr. Pinero put into her mouth? Here it is, 
with the stage directions: ‘‘A few—years ago! (She 
walks slowly towards the door, then suddenly drops upon the 
ottoman in a paroxysm of weeping.) O God! A few years 
ago!’ That is to say, she makes her reply from the 
Tanqueray-Ellean-Pinero point of view, and thus betrays 
the fact that sheis a work of prejudiced observation instead 
of comprehension, and that the other characters only owe 
their faint humanity to the fact that they are projections 


» of Mr. Pinero’s own personal amiabilities and beliefs 


d conventions. Mr. Pinero, then, is no interpreter of 
; eharacter, but simply an adroit describer of people as 
ordinary man sees and judges them. Add to this a 


y clear head, a love of the stage, and a fair talent for 


fiction, all highly cultivated by hard and honourable 
work as a writer of effective stage plays for the modern 
commercial theatre ; and you have him on his real level. 
On that level he is entitled to all the praise ‘‘ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray” has won him; and I very heartily 
regret that the glamour which Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
cast round the play has forced me to examine preten- 
sions which Mr. Pinero himself never put forward rather 
than to acknowledge the merits with which his work is 
so concisely packed. ’ G. B.S. 


WAGNERISM AND WAGNER. 


‘THANKS chiefly to the Wagnerites, Wagnerism is at 

last dead or moribund, and in either case demands 
immediate and honourable sepulture. When Mr. J. F. 
Rowbotham long ago announced its decease and alleged 
that he had killed it, banter and inextinguishable laughter 
were all he got for his pains. Wagnerism, in fact, con- 
tinued to bloom for some time after with a semblance of 
the hues of health, striking as it was perplexing in a 
corpse. But lately it has drooped and gradually faded ; 
and now Mr. Rowbotham may take heart again. Re- 
garded as a prophecy, part of his declaration seems to 
have been warranted ; and if we cannot say the same of 
the other part, it is because we know the valiant 
Wagnerites themselves have done the deed. The Wag- 
nerite has been much abused ; we ourselves looked upon 
him in the day of his glory and easily refrained from 
blessing him; yet, after all, events show that he was 
somewhat of a hero in his blind, unconscious, blundering 
way. He sat in prominent places at orchestral concerts, 
and ostentatiously read the newspaper while any other 
than ‘‘the Master’s” music was playing ; he admitted 
that Beethoven and Bach were passable, and smiled the 
smile of the superior at the thought of Mozart; he 
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sneered a more than superior sneer at the mention of 
Haydn or Gluck ; he positively became angry if you said 
Berlioz. In short, he was eminently an impossible 
person, and all the while he laboured without ceasing 
to make impossible his kind of impossibility. He pushed 
‘*the cause” with unflagging energy, he advertised the 
master’s music with endless pertinacity, and kept it 
sounding for ever in our ears; until at length he has 
won, and it may be said that ‘‘ we are all” Wagnerites 
‘“‘now.” This stage reached, it follows, as night the 
day, that Wagnerism is dead. Wagnerism was the 
noise of a great knocking at a fast-barred door; the 
door having unexpectedly opened, the noise has neces- 
sarily ceased. And as the sole distinction of the Wag- 
nerite was (figuratively) the noise he made, he must 
undeniably have been touched with the highest kind of 
heroism, for he contentedly suffered a species of self- 
effacement while his cause triumphed. Perhaps there is 
an Avilon, some sweet isle of sleep, reserved for him ; 
perhaps he joins other societies, renews his lost indi- 
viduality, makes his voice heard in fresh and less pros- 
perous causes. But let us not therefore grudge him 
praise, even if he still belongs to the Wagner Society, 
for he has achieved his work. 

At this moment, it may be, Mr. Rowbotham is 
proudly alluding to the unwonted stillness in once noisy 
Wagnerian quarters as a proof that we have seen the 
end of the ‘‘ Wagner craze.” Wagnerism has, in truth, 
died as the acorn dies while the oak shoots up; but Mr. 
Rowbotham means that the acorn has been rooted up—. 
by his ingenuity and energy—before the first feeler could 
burst through the husk. To vary the metaphor, he 
doubtless imagines that he has chased Wagner across 
the Channel; whereas the dullest may know that 
‘Wagner bestrides” England now, as erst he bestrode 
‘‘Germany, like a Colossus” ; for wherever we look, lo! 
his shadow. There is scarce a phrase of our moderh 
music, from the latest music-hall tune to the last Stan- 
ford symphony, Parry oratorio, or De Lara opera, that 
he has not helped to shape; we owe the whole of our 
modern conductors to him, and him alone; but for him 
we should have none of the modern declamatory singing 
that is fast driving the old meaningless vocalization into 
desuetude; his ‘‘readings” of Beethoven’s orchestral 
works have enormously influenced even pianists and 
violinists ; he and Berlioz have had equal shares in the 
work of teaching us how music should be criticized. So 
much for musicians; and as for the vast. indefinite 
multitude, there are no concerts or operas so truly 
popular as Wagner concerts or operas. When in doubt 
play Wagner, is the avowed rule of the Crystal Palace 
directors, and the tacit rule of many other entrepreneurs. 
Last week two Wagner concerts were given within 
three days. In a few months Mr. Schulz-Curtius, Mr 
Daniel Mayer, and Mr. N. Vert will each have his 
conductor here playing more of Wagner’s than of any 
other composer’s music. These are facts: we do not 
say they are unalloyed blessings. On the contrary, 
a survey of the programmes of these Wagner con- 
certs inclines one to the opinion that, owing what 
we do to Wagner, it is about time we made his 
acquaintance. He is hardly known anywhere, and 
nowhere rightly honoured, just now—not even in his 
own country. He is bread and butter and lager beer to 
Bayreuth ; and here we know only some scattered frag- 
ments of his compositions. 

Take the Wagner concerts we have referred to. Mr. 
Manns at the Crystal Palace, on 16 February, gave 
wholly admirable renderings of the Kaisermarsch, the 
ride from ‘Die Walkiire,” and the ‘ Lohengrin” 
prelude: things that have already been heard scores, 
perhaps hundreds of times. Then we had the love-duet 
from ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” and part of the last act of ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger,” numbers that we have to an extent forced 
out of orchestral répertoires by our persistent demands 
for such better-loved pieces as the ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
‘* Meistersinger,” ‘‘ Tristan,” and ‘“‘Parsifal” preludes, 
the ‘‘Walkirenritt,”’ Kaisermarsch, and so forth; and 
in consequence neither went very well, simply because 
the singers and players were insufficiently acquainted 
with them. So limited is the time for rehearsal at the 
disposal of London conductors, that it is no exaggeration 
to say that (for example) the ‘‘Meistersinger”’ music, 
with its complex polyphony and subtly crossed rhythms, 
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cannot be made to swing along with any degree of ease 
until singers and orchestra have gone through it together 
at least a dozen times. Of course, at the Palace the 
failure in the ‘‘Walkiire” scene, despite Mr. Manns’ 
heroic efforts, was intensified by Mr. Edward Lloyd in- 
sisting upon mellifluously vocalizing Wagner’s most 
dramatic and declamatory passages, and by his and Miss 
Edith Butler’s inability to meet the demands made upon 
them for white-hot passion ; and in the ‘‘ Meistersinger ” 
selection by the hoarse bark which Mr. William Ludwig 
offered us in lieu of a voice; but the main cause of 
failure lay where we have said. Mr. Henschel avoided 
failure by presenting nothing but ancient favourites— 
the prelude and Elsa’s Dream from ‘‘Lohengrin,” 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica” Symphony, Senta’s ballad from 
the ‘‘Flying Dutchman,” the Good Friday music from 
‘*Parsifal,” and the prelude and death-song from 
‘*Tristan.” Miss Esther Palliser’s voice was alternately 
hard and flaccid, and she did neither herself, nor Elsa’s 
Dream, nor Senta’s Ballad, anything approaching jus- 
tice. It seems to us she is overworking herself, as she 
did with such disastrous results some time since. We 
have so frequently condemned Mr. Henschel’s conduct- 
ing, that we are glad to record a really magnificent 
performance of the ‘‘ Tristan” music. The orchestra 
seemed to know their parts only too well: in the other 
pieces elasticity and brilliancy were alike wanting as 
they listlessly trailed along. 

Of all the noble works that Wagner left us we are 
content with this poor selection, even though our 
orchestras are so heartily sick of the same eternal round 
that a Mottl, a Richter, a Manns, can barely whip them 
up to enthusiasm, and a Henschel cannot do it at all! 
In the days of Wagnerism it was well to repeat a limited 
number of pieces until they were familiar to orchestra 
and audience, and the one could play them and the other 
apprehend their beauty ; but the time for that is past. It is 
now generally admitted that Wagner’s music has beauty, 
power, expressiveness ; and now we want toexperience the 
whole effect of the composer’s shining genius in the com- 
plete music-dramas, not dimly to see broken lights of it in 
mere selections. Something might be done by Wagner 
concerts, the resource of Wagnerism, if their scope were 
widened, and something is being done by Mr. Schulz- 
Curtius. We do not undervalue Wagner concerts any 
more than we undervalue an engraving of a Velasquez 
picture ; but when the Velasquez is in the National 
Gallery we no longer covet the engraving, and when 
the music-dramas can be produced at Covent Garden, 
Wagner concerts become a secondary matter. They are 
worthy of present encouragement, but in the long run 
we must look to Sir Augustus Harris, and not to Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius or another, unless indeed Mr. Schulz- 
Curtius will build us that Wagner theatre on Richmond 
Hill. Of course neither Sir Augustus Harris nor Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius can get what we want from Bayreuth 
without also taking a good deal that we do not want; and 
herein liesadanger. Bayreuth must not be allowed tofoist 
upon us composers, conductors, and hosts of tenth-rate 
singers, who, although they are ‘‘good friends of the 
cause,” cannot be provided for at Bayreuth. Bayreuth 
owes much to Wagner, but that is very far from saying 
we owe anything to Bayreuth. The old Wagnerism is 
dead, and there is a tendency to substitute for it a kind 
of Bayreuthism. Were not both words soiled with all 
ignoble use, we would say the cure for this lies in a 
““new Wagnerism.” But ‘‘isms” of every sort are in 
disrepute, and, on the whole, it is better to turn from 
Wagnerism to Wagner, who, be it remembered, was 
ever least amongst the Wagnerites, and might even 
have echoed Wilkes, and declared that he never was a 
Wagnerite at all. There is no excuse for the disciples if, 
at this time of day, they are less catholic than the master. 
They, and all of us, should recognize Wagner as one 
link, and not the final link, in the long chain of mighty 
creative musicians ; they should admire him, not alone 
for his chromatic harmony, his marvellous counter- 
point, his gorgeous instrumentation, his miraculous 
geese and many-legged monsters, but chiefly for his 
passion, beauty, the absolutely simple melody on which 
he placed his reliance for his most poignant effects, the 
noble use to which he put the devices that he inherited 
from the composers who went before him ; they should 
realise that, despite Bayreuth, the earth will continue to 
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fetch forth new men, new modes of art; if they needs 
must organize Wagner concerts, specimens of the newest 
original music should be included along with Wagner's 
masterworks and the masterworks that made Wagner’s 
possible. In short, a defensible Wagnerism should jp. 
clude a Bach-ism, a Mozart-ism, even a Berlioz-ism. 
and, though we are opposed to all “isms,” if a Wagner. 
ism were indispensable, this one would have our vote, 


LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT.—Iy, 
** EQUITABLE ” OR INEQUITABLE ? 


Ts two offices on which we comment this week are 

very similar and both very excellent—in name, 
This, however, is the beginning and the end of the 
similarity ; and, as regards one of them, it is also the 
beginning and the end of the excellence. We purposely 
deal with them both in the same article ; for, although 
we believe the ‘‘ Scottish Equitable Mutual Assurance 
Society” to be a well-conducted and prosperous con. 
cern, we should feel some hesitation in advancing its 
claims to consideration, if we thereby ran the risk of 
causing any one of our readers to take his premiums, 
by mistake, to the ‘‘ British Equitable Assurance Com. 
pany.” In order that the magnitude of such a blunder 
may be fully appreciated at the outset, we present at 
once, in tabular form, the results, for typical periods, to 
be expected from investing precisely the same sum 
annually in each office, supposing the existing rate of 
bonus and method of distribution to be maintained. As 
the rates of premium of the two offices are not identical, 
we have, for simplicity of comparison, reduced the 
British Equitable premiums to conformity with those of 
the Scottish Equitable Society. 


Scottish Equitable] British Equitable 
accumu- as Ss. 
Age | Age | Annual | lated at a2 
r ce! 
Esty. | Ba | | | 
25 | 328 
35 50 | 66 5 O| 1217 | 1242] 25 | 1014] 203 
35 60 | 40 16 8} 1429 | 1435 6 | 1141 | 288 
25 60 | 28 19 2] 1630 | 1659] 29 | 1282 | 348 


It will be seen that in each of these three cases the 
investor would lose some hundreds of pounds by the 
mistake ; and, as the British Equitable Company pays 
no interim bonus, the loss would be somewhat en- 
hanced unless the policy happened to mature imme- 
diately after valuation. As to the causes of this 
remarkable disparity of results we shall have something 
more to say presently. For the moment, it is sufficient 
to observe that the Scottish Equitable Society, like the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund, proceeds on the principle of 
allotting an equal reversionary bonus to all ‘‘ with profit” 
policies, whereas the British Equitable Company only 
grants to an endowment policy a bonus of the same 
cash value as the bonus on a corresponding whole-life 
policy, the effect, of course, being to give a smaller 
reversionary addition. 

The Scottish Equitable Assurance Society has been 
in existence for sixty-four years. Thirty years ago the 
directors wisely discarded the ‘‘Northampton” Life 
Tables, which had hitherto been used for actuarial cal- 
culations, and adopted the safer basis of the ‘‘Carlisle” 
Tables; and at the last valuation in 1893 a further step 
was taken in the same direction by substituting for the 
Carlisle Tables the Institute of Actuaries’ Tables for 
Healthy Lives, which are still more secure. The rate 
of interest assumed in the calculations was 3 per cent, 
as against an average of £4 4s. 4d. per cent per annum 
actually earned during the five years under review, and 
a sufficient margin was reserved for future expenses of 
management. The funds appear to have been invested 
with prudence, and a special reserve has been created to 
cover any loss that may arise on certain Irish and Aus- 
tralian securities. This, as it seems to us, is a proper 
and respectable way of conducting a life insurance office; 
and we conclude that the society is likely to prosper, 
and that the compound reversionary bonus of £1 10s. 
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cent per annum on the sum assured, which was 
- ared on all policies alike at the last investigation, 
will in all probability be maintained. In that case, the 


foregoing table shows that the investor will obtain rather 
more than 2} per cent compound interest for his money, 
with the life insurance in addition. As znterim bonuses 
are calculated at the lower rate of 41 2s. 6d. per cent 

r annum, an endowment insurance should, if possible, 
be effected for a period terminating immediately after a 
quinquennial valuation. 
We infinitely prefer to place our faith in present 
methods than in previous results, however brilliant ; for 
these latter may frequently have been materially in- 
fluenced by causes which no longer exist. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to notice that the reversionary value of 
policies effected with the Scottish Equitable Society fifty 
years ago is now just double the sum originally assured, 
and that this is almost exactly the result that would have 
been arrived at under the operation throughout that 

riod of a compound bonus of the present amount, 
declared uniformly every five years. At that rate of 
bonus, the value would be doubled in forty-eight years, 
and, as an instance of the multiplying effect of the com- 
pound bonus, it may be observed that it would take 
sixty-seven years to double the reversionary value of a 
policy to which only a s¢mp/e annual bonus of the same 
amount had been allotted. The effect of the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund compound reversionary bonus of £1 14s. 
per cent per annum, declared every seventh year, is to 
double the amount of a policy in forty-three years. The 
premiums charged, however, are much higher than 
those of the Scottish Equitable Society, and on the 
whole the latter office offers slightly better results on 
endowment insurances. 

The prospectus makes special mention of the auto- 
matic ‘‘ non-forfeiture ” regulations ; indeed, we believe 
they were first introduced into this country by the pre- 
sent manager, but they have now been adopted by 
several good offices. The system, which was invented 
in Australia, provides that the office shall advance, un- 
asked, and as a matter of course, any unpaid premiums 
so long as any surrender value remains on the policy, so 
that the insurer runs no risk of forfeiting a, perhaps, 
valuable policy through inadvertence. This, no doubt, 
cuts off a former source of profit ; but the concession is 
a just one, and must be a considerable boon to the 
forgetful and the temporarily impecunious. 

The British Equitable Assurance Company was estab- 
lished forty years ago. For nearly the whole of that 
time it has had a manager as to whose ability, whatever 
might be thought of his methods, there could be no ques- 
tion; and in the year 1868, when new policies to the 
amount of no less than £661,997 were effected with the 
Company, only six offices in the United Kingdom were 
doing a larger business. Up to that date every insurance 
society had been absolutely its own lawgiver, and its finan- 
cial position was a matter of mere assertion on its own 
part and of pure conjecture on the part of the insurer; but 
ali this was altered by the Life Assurance Companies 
Act of 1870, under which the companies were for the 
first time required to furnish full particulars to the Board 
of Trade as to their financial condition, method of valua- 
tion, system of distributing profits, expenses of manage- 
ment, and other matters of like interest to policy- 
holders. We will not venture to say whether it was 
post hoc or propter hoc that the fortunes of the British 
Equitable Company began to wane; our readers may 
draw their own inferences from the fact that at the 
Present time it stands fifty-fourth instead of seventh 
on the list as regards the extent of its business, 
and that according to the last annual report the amount 
of the new policies effected during the year was only 

207,502, or less than one-third of the corresponding 
amount for 1868. During the intervening period, the 
Company has invariably declared a simple reversionary 
bonus of £1 per cent per annum on whole-life policies, 
So that a man would have to live for a century after 
effecting his insurance before the amount payable at his 
death would be doubled. We shrink from calculating 
what period would be required to double the amount of 
an endowment insurance, on which, as already stated, 
the reversionary bonus is still smaller. The fact that 
the whole income from premiums is steadily declining 
year by year is sufficient evidence that these points are 
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already appreciated by ordinarily careful men, and it is 
therefore scarcely needful for us to dilate upon them. No 
wonder the Company’s advertisements bear the plaintive 
appeal, ‘‘ active and influential agents wanted.” 

Unfortunately, this is not the worst of the matter. 
The Company, with the desperation of a drowning man, 
is making convulsive efforts to avert, or at least to 
postpone, the threatened catastrophe. The law of self- 
preservation must be obeyed, no doubt; and on this 
score much might be forgiven the directors. We might 
excuse, for instance, the practice of demanding, after the 
manner of a Loan Society, an inquiry-fee whenever a 
policy-holder desires to know the surrender value of his 
policy ; we might decorously avert our eyes from the 
miserably unsatisfactory result of the ‘‘ inquiry”; and 
we might even refrain from comment on the astounding 
fact that the Company will advance a larger sum on a 
policy than it is prepared to pay for its surrender. But 
when it comes to dissipating about 30 per cent of the whole 
premium income in ‘‘ expenses of management (including 
extension expenses)” andcommission, we dothink that the 
limits of toleration have been exceeded, and that a stop 
should be put peremptorily to so scandalous a misuse of 
the policy-holder’s money. Here we have a premium 
income of £133,672, of which new premiums contributed 
46247. The premiums on renewals therefore amounted 
to £127,425. It is almost an axiom of insurance 
theory that the expenses of management in connection 
with renewals should not exceed 7} per cent of the 
premiums, so that the maximum expenditure of the 
British Equitable Company on that account should have 
been £9557; and, as the total expenditure was no less 
than £39,320, there would remain a sum of £29,763 for 
‘*extension expenses” and commission. It follows that 
either the emoluments of the directors and officers of 
the Company exceed recognized limits, or an expenditure 
of £29,763 was incurred to secure premiums amounting 
to £6247! We present the alternatives to the Board. 
In the latter case, did any of the 1180 individuals 
who effected these new policies with the Company under- 
stand that their premiums for the next five years, all but 
a fraction, had already been swallowed up in expenses ? 
Possibly the Company may traverse the accuracy of our 
calculations, and we grant that we are to a certain 
extent working in the dark. But will the directors 
enlighten us as to how the money is spent, and who 
profits by it? And, if they will not, is it not high time 
that the Board of Trade refused to pass the accounts 
until some explanation should be forthcoming? Surely, 
if further warrant for such action be needed, it lies to 
hand in the fact that, although the expenditure has for 
many years past exceeded 25 per cent of the premium 
income, the margin allowed in the valuation for ‘‘ future 
expenses and profits” is only 20 per cent of that income. 

We asserted at the commencement of this article that 
the only excellence of the British Equitable Company lay 
in its name. We were wrong. The dividend of 1 3t 
per cent per annum which it pays on the shareholders 
capital of £25,000 seems to us not only excellent, but 
miraculous. The prospectus assures us that the whole 
of the ascertained surplus on the ‘‘ with profit” policies 
is divided among the policy-holders ; and, so far as the 
whole-life policies are concerned, we can readily credit 
the statement. The present bonus—poor though it is— 
is, in our view, the utmost the policy-holders can expect 
so long as the monstrous rate of expenditure to which we 
have referred is maintained. Indeed, we shall be greatly 
surprised if they do not fare even worse than hitherto, 
unless wholesale measures of retrenchment and reform be 
adopted without delay. But, if the participating policy- 
holders are given the whole of the surplus on their poli- 
cies, whence come the fat dividends which the directors, 
presumably in accordance with their notions of what is 
‘* equitable,” put into the pockets of the shareholders ? 
The “without profit” policies only amount to £186,553, 
and it seems incredible that a net profit of £3300 a year 
can be derived from that source alone. We feel bound 
to ask plainly whether the miserable results which, as 
we have shown, this office gives on its £810,433 of 
with profit” endowment insurances might not have 
been a few shades better if the shareholders had been 
content with a more reasonable dividend. 

It was, and may be still, the fashion at the annual 
meetings of this Company to talk of the ‘ succour” 
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brought by its means to the widow and the orphan. 
We venture to assert that, if half the money that has 
been squandered in salaries and commission had been 
distributed among these objects of the Company’s 
philanthropy, they would have had more reason to 
bless the memory of the husbands and fathers who, as 
things are, might have done so much better for them by 
taking their premiums elsewhere. 


With reference to the notice of the National Provident 
Institution in our article of last week, the actuary in- 
forms us that that society has always paid interim 
bonuses on endowment insurances, up to the date of 
maturity, at the full rate declared at the periodical valua- 
tion, although it has only of late years paid interim 
bonuses in case of death. We readily supplement our 
observations on the society with this additional testi- 
mony to its credit. The actuary states, further, that the 
larger bonuses paid by the society on endowment in- 
surances than on similar whole-life policies have been 
due to the heavier “‘ loading" of the premiums (that is 
to say, to the wider margin allowed for expenses, 
&c.) and to the more favourable rate of mortality which 
obtains among that class of policy-holders. While 
accepting without reserve the actuary’s assurance on 
this point, we confess that we are still sceptical as to the 
maintenance of a bonus on endowment insurances so 
much better than that paid on the society’s other 

licies, although we believe that the result to the 
investor will still be good enough to justify all reason- 
able expectations. 


MONEY MATTERS, 
THE AMERICAN LOAN. 


ESSRS. N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS and 
Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co. offered on Wednes- 
day morning one half of the United States loan for 
$62,317,500 nominal capital, or say roughly, 6} millions 
sterling. The other half of the loan has been taken by 
a syndicate in the United States. The rate of interest 
is 4 per cent and the issue price 113}, so that the loan 
gives the investor about 3} per cent. It is issued under 
Acts passed in 1870 and 1875. It is payable, principal 
and interest, in the United States in standard coin of the 
Union, and is redeemable at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment thirty years after the date of issue. The loan, it 
will be seen, is in all essential respects identical with 
the existing 4 per cents; but it has this advantage for 
the investor, that whereas the old 4 per cents are redeem- 
able in 1907, or twelve years hence, the new loan runs 
for thirty years at least from the present time. The old 
4 per cents which are thus redeemable in twelve years 
give, at the present market price, only about 3 per 
cent, while the new loan, running for thirty years, gives 
about 34 per cent. The loan is, therefore, preferable to 
the old Fours and was applied for eagerly. The list of 
applications was opened at 10 o’clock and was closed at 
12 0’clock of the same day. But the stock is hardly suited 
to the private investor, inasmuch as it is issued at a pre- 
mium of 13} per cent and is redeemable at par. Many 
ple, however, look with disfavour upon the loan, 
inasmuch as it is payable, principal and interest, in 
‘*coin,” Congress having refused to authorize an issue 
at 3 per cent payable explicitly in gold. Therefore it is 
feared by many that, if gold should go toa premium, and 
silver or paper become the real currency of the United 
States, the interest may be paid in a depreciated cur- 
rency. That certainly will not be done while President 
Cleveland remains in office; and, as the Attorney- 
General has given the opinion that ‘‘ coin,” in the Acts 
under which the issue is made, means gold, it is in- 
credible that any future Administration will break faith 
with the investor. Successful as the loan has proved, it 
will not put an end to the crisis in the United States. It 
will merely enable the Treasury to fulfil its gold obliga- 
tions until the new Congress is called together, and 
decides what is to be done. The loan on Thursday was 
dealt in at 5 premium. 


_ Speculation in Paris has for some months past been 
ratherrecklessin the South African department,in Spanish, 
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Italian, Turkish, and Ottoman Bank Shares, and in afey 
other securities. Of course it is true that Money is ey 
ceedingly cheap, and that confidence is reviving aj] On: 
Europe. _ It is also true that the French Government j, 
about to fund 4o millions sterling of floating debt, and tha; 
to do so successfully there is need for supporting the 
market. Lastly, it is true that the Spanish Governmen; 
now shows a disposition to make the concessions to the 
railway companies demanded by the leading financigy 
houses in Paris, and if it does so there may Possibly be 
a Spanish loan in Paris. But for all that, the specula. 
tion has been carried too far, and the fear, therefore 
is not altogether groundless that there may be a shar, 
fall on the Bourse. At all events the investing pubjic 
will do well to watch carefully the course of events jp 
Paris in the immediate future. 


Another circumstance that is favourable to the specu- 
lators in Paris is that the Austrian Government has 
concluded a contract with the Rothschild group of 
bankers in Vienna for the bringing out of a new 
loan of fifty million florins, or five millions sterling. Qur 
readers are aware that both Austria and Hungary have 
been preparing for two or three years past for the 
resumption of specie payments, and that they have been 
accumulating large amounts of gold. It is understood 
that the Hungarian Government has obtained as much 
of the metal as it requires; but it has hitherto been 
believed that Austria needed some ten millions sterling, 
The Government, however, has decided, for the 
sent, at all events, to borrow only half that amount. 
Probably it has been mainly influenced by the critical 
condition of the United States. Hitherto it has obtained 
most of the gold it wanted from the United States 
Treasury, and it doubtless is unwilling to add to the 
difficulties of the Treasury at the present time by with- 
drawing very large amounts. It is also naturally 
anxious not to disturb either the London or the Paris 
market. Directly, of course, gold cannot be withdrawn 
from the Bank of France without the consent of that 
institution ; but, if much gold were taken from London 
just now, when a United States loan for over six millions 
sterling is being placed, there might be such a rise of 
rates here as would disturb the Paris market. That is 
to be avoided at every cost. According to the arrange- 
ment between the bankers and the Austrian Government 
the former can extend well into next year the deliveries 
of gold, so that they will be given more than twelve 
months to accumulate five millions sterling. There is no 
danger, then, that the loan will disturb the money 
markets. On the other hand, it is the interest both of 
the bankers and of the Austrian Government to do every- 
thing needful to support all markets while the operations 
are being carried out, and that, of course, is favourable 
to the speculators in Paris. 


On the other hand, the crisis in the United States and 
the shipments of gold from London to New York are 
unfavourable to Paris, and so also is the condition of 
several of the Australian reconstructed banks. It has 
been known for some time by the well-informed that 
current accounts have been withdrawn of late from 
several of those banks in the Colonies, and it is notorious 
that the shareholders in the banks are ill able to pay the 
calls that have been made upon them. Of late the 
rumours of difficulties have been thickening, and it has 
been reported that several of the banks intend almost 
immediately to apply to the European depositors for a 
modification in their schemes of reconstruction. The 
embarrassments of the banks have now reached such a 
point that two of the leading auditors in Melbourne have 
prepared and published a scheme for dealing with the 
five reconstructed Victorian banks. Stated in the briefest 
possible language, this scheme proposes the establish- 
ment of one bank, instead of five, to take over the g 
business still remaining to them, and an Assets Realiza- 
tion Company to nurse and realize, whenever possible, 
bad assets. It is part of the scheme that the Govern- 
ment should practically guarantee one-third of the 
deposits. The scheme has been very unfavourably 
criticized, and indeed, in the existing state of things, 
it seems utterly impracticable. At the same time, !t 
shows that the difficulties of the banks, in the opinion 
of the best-informed in the Colony, are approach- 
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ing a crisis which can only be averted by prompt 
action. 
The United States and Austrian loans, and the pre- 
tions for a funding loan in Paris, are having their 
natural effect on the money market. Early this week the 
pill-brokers here held a meeting to consider whether 
they should not raise the rates for deposits to } per cent, 
but they could not come to any decision. The rate of 
discount is likewise rising. It is not surprising that 
discount brokers and bankers should be a little appre- 
hensive that the present rates are unduly low ; but it 
may be doubted, nevertheless, whether much rise can be 
brought about at present, unless, of course, matters 
w still more serious in the United States and in 


Australia. 


The prospect that a new International Monetary Con- 
ference may be called together by the German Govern- 
ment has led to considerable speculation in all kinds 
of silver securities, and to some rise in silver itself, which 
has been quoted about 27#d. an ounce this week. In 
consequence the India Council has been selling its drafts 
much more freely. On Wednesday it offered for tender 
60 lakhs of rupees and obtained good prices, from 1s. 1d. 
to 1s. Iygd. per rupee; but the applications were 


On the Stock Exchange, business has been very quiet, 
anumber of influences combining to discourage specu- 
lators: the withdrawals of gold attendant upon the 
American and Austrian Joans, the apprehension that the 
Paris speculation may break down, the unfavourable 
reports from Egypt, the widespread distress caused by 
the long-continued bad weather, and the fall in the value 
of Argentine paper money, which seems to point to 
a renewal of political distrust. There has not been 
much selling, however, and there has been only a slight 
fall. American railroad securities have naturally been 
the most depressed; but even in these there has not 
been a serious decline. Every one is waiting for the 
meeting of the new Congress. If it acts wisely, the crisis 
even yet can be brought to an end without serious 
trouble ; if it does not, there is almost certain to be 
a premium on gold, and a consequent crisis in 
the stock markets at New York. The new 
American loan, however, as already stated, has been 
dealt in at a premium of 34. The South African de- 
partment has been fairly steady—without very active 
business, however. Home railway stocks have rather 
receded ; but Consols, Indian Sterling stocks, and other 
sound securities are in good demand. Indian rupee 
paper has risen sharply, and so generally have all silver 
securities. Nobody seriously expects that the forth- 
coming International Conference will come to any agree- 
ment, but the mere fact that the Reichstag has voted 
for a Conference, and that the Agrarian Party is show- 
ing itself so strong in Germany encourages a hope that 
something or other may ultimately bedone. The South 
American department has been quiet. The rise in the 
Buenos Ayres gold premium is not very well under- 
stood, but the general impression is that political 
troubles are apprehended. It will be recollected that 
President Saenz Pena resigned a little while ago, and 
was succeeded by the Vice-President, Uriburu. Much 
was hoped from him, and if confidence continued it was 
anticipated that there would be a decline in the gold 
premium, or, what is the same thing, a rise in the pur- 
chasing power of the paper money. As the anticipation 
has not been fulfilled, the fears of political disturbance 
are growing up again. 


There has been exceedingly little change in the highest 
classes of securities during the week. Rupee Paper, 
however, closed on Thursday at 553, a rise, compared 
with the preceding Thursday, of §; and New South 
Wales 3} per cents closed at 103}, a rise of $. In the 
Home Railway market, quotations are somewhat lower 
nearly all round. Great Western Ordinary stock closed 
at 1613, a fall of } ; Lancashire and Yorkshire closed at 
114, a fall of 1; and North-Eastern closed at 164}, a 
fall of }. In the American department prices are like- 
wise lower, the greatest fall being in Erie securities. 
Thus, Erie Second Mortgage Bonds closed on Thursday 
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at 594, a fall, compared with the preceding Thursday, of 
2; Erie shares closed at 9}, a fall of 13; and Erie 
Preference closed at 18}, a fall of as much as 4}. In 
the Foreign department quotations have likewise given 
way. Thus, Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary stock 
closed at 66, a fall of 2; Argentine Government Bonds 
of 1886 closed at 67, a fall of } ; and the Funding Bonds 
closed at 72}, a fall of 14. Egyptian Unified Bonds 
closed at 103%, a fall of 1 ; but German Threes closed at 
97%, a rise of 3. In the South African mining depart- 
ment there has been a considerable advance. Jubilee 
shares closed at 9, a rise of }; Robinson closed at 84, 
a rise of $3; Crown Reef closed at 10}, also a rise of 3 ; 
and Jagersfontein New closed at 19§, a rise of 1}. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
Tue F. A. THompson Group. 


Three weeks ago, when the announcement that the 
capital of a new gold-mining company, calling itself the 
**Mainland Consols, Limited,” had been subscribed 
three times over, caused us to examine the credentials 
of that undertaking, and so to make our first acquaint- 
ance with Mr. F. A. Thompson, we had no conception 
of the extent and importance of that gentleman’s 
operations. As our readers are aware, we have since 
added considerably to our information in that respect ; 
but each week teaches us that there is more to learn. 
We have hitherto only known Mr. F. A. Thompson at 
No. 54 Old Broad Street, where, as chairman, or 
manager, or vendor (or, it may be, a combination of all 
three characters), he presides over the destinies, not 
only of Mainland Consols, but also of the New Zealand 
Jubilee Gold Mine, the Robinson Gold Mines, and the 
West Australian Exploring and Finance Corpora- 
tion. But within the last few days we have dis- 
covered him again at Broad Street House, where the 
Finance Bund, the Great Dundas Gold Mine, the Bissen- 
berger Gold Mine, and the Queen of the Hills Silver 
Mine have their home. Here, too, we meet again 
modest Mr. Tibbs, who contents himself, at 54 Old 
Broad Street, with the comparatively humble post of 
secretary to the Robinson Gold Mines, but whose name 
is writ large at Broad Street House in glorious equality 
with those of Mr. Edwin Bellfield and the great Mr. 
F. A. Thompson himself. And, indeed, this is only 
fitting ; for was it not in order to carry into effect an 
agreement between Percival Tibbs, Esquire, and the 
Idaho Silver Mining Company that the Queen of 
the Hills Silver Mine was called into existence? 
And Mr. F. A. Thompson has yet other friends. At the 
same address may be seen, for example, Mr. E. H. Ross, 
formerly his colleague on the Board of the Mexican 
General Land Mortgage and Investment Company (now, 
alas! in liquidation), whose liabilities are stated in the 
Court of Bankruptcy to be £111,187, with ‘no avail- 
able assets.” 

The original assertion that the capital of the ‘‘ Main- 
land Consols, Limited,” had been subscribed three times 
over was somewhat modified the other day by Mr. 
Whitaker Wright, managing director of the West Aus- 
tralian Exploring and Finance Corporation, who was 
content to declare that it had been ‘‘very largely over- 
subscribed.” It is time, we think, to state the actual 
facts. The subscribed capital is £150,000. The amount 
returned to subscribers was under £7000. Probably 
Mr. Whitaker Wright may consider himself justified in 
describing £7000 as a very large sum of money. The 
question remainsto whomit was returned. And it is here 
that we findevidence of the noble altruism of the directors. 
To Lord Douglas of Hawick, to Mr. Walter J. Ruegg, and 
to Lieut.-Colonel Cradock-Hartopp, all of them directors, 
a considerable part of their subscriptions was returned ; 
even Mr. B. O. C. Orlebar, the secretary, and Mr. C. F. 
Shackle, a clerk in the office of the Company, were dis- 
appointed of the full measure of their hopes. Mr. John 
Hale, too, of Messrs. Haggard, Hale, & Pixley, brokers 
to the Company, and Mr. C. A. Moreing, of Messrs. 
Bewick, Moreing & Co., consulting engineers to the 
Robinson Gold Mine, were among the partially un- 
successful applicants. And what was the motive of 
all this self-abnegation? Was it not for the sake of 
the spinster applicants for some five or ten shares apiece, 
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and of the inevitable ‘‘clerk in holy orders,” who 
have one and all obtained their full allotments? Nay, 
was there not one lady who applied for no fewer 
than 1000 shares, and to whom the directors, with 
admicadle gallantry, allotted the whole amount? But 
the directors are men of business as well as gentlemen. 
They know the importance in such enterprises of being 
in a position to control the market ; and they have allotted 
to the West Australian Exploring and Finance Corpora- 
tion, with Mr. Frederick Augustus Thompson as its 
representative, every one of the 35,000 shares for which 
it applied. But, if it had not been for these 35,000 
shares, to say nothing of the considerable allotments to 
Mr. F. A. Thompson, Mr. Whitaker Wright, and other 
prominent members of the Thompson Group, what, we 
wonder, would have become of the ‘‘ very large over- 
subscription ” of which the unsophisticated Mr. Whitaker 
Wright so disinterestedly boasts ! 

The following are among the numerous Companies 
which have recently been formed and exploited, and are 
still dominated, by the F. A. Thompson Group. Its 
perusal will probably interest those of our readers who 
love examples of the theory of permutations and com- 
binations, particularly if they should receive an invita- 
tion to invest in the forthcoming ‘‘Golden Crown, 
Limited ” :— 

Mawson’s RewardClaim, Limited. Registered April, 1894. 
F. A. Thompson, chairman. 
Hon. H. J. Saunders, director. 
G. F. Tavenor, director. 
A. H. P. Stoneham, secretary. 
Golconda Gold Mines, Limited. Registered May, 1894. 
F. A. Thompson, chairman. 
Blackett’s Claim Gold Mining Company, Limited. Regis- 
tered June, 1894. 
F. A. Thompson, chairman. 
Sir W. Olivey, director. 
B. Siemert, director. 
White Feather Reward Claim, Limited. Registered 
August, 1894. 
F. A. Thompson, chairman. 
Hon. H. J. Saunders, director. 
B. Siemert, director. 
A. H. P. Stoneham, secretary. 
West Australian Exploring and Finance Corporation, 
Limited. Registered September, 1894. 
F. A. Thompson, chairman. 
Whitaker Wright, managing director. 
A. H. P. Stoneham, director. 
C. F.Shackle, secretary. 
London and Western Australian Exploration Company, 
Limited. Registered September, 1894. 
F. A. Thompson, chairman. 
A. H. P. Stoneham, director. 
C. A. Moreing, secretary. 
Bissenberger Gold Mining Company, Limited. Regis- 
tered October, 1894. 
F. A. Thompson, director. 
Sir W. Olivey, director. 
B. Siemert, director. 
Dudley A. C. Scott, director. 
Percival Tibbs, secretary. 
Great Dundas Gold Mining Company, Limited. Regis- 
tered October, 1894. 
B. Siemert, director. 
G. F. Tavenor, director. 
Percival Tibbs, secretary. 
New Zealand Jubilee Gold Mine, Limited. Registered 
January, 1895. 
F. A. Thompson, managing director. 
Dudley A. C. Scott, director. 
Wilberforce Bryant, director. 
Matthew Hale, director. 
B. O. C. Orlebar, secretary. 
Mainland Consols, Limited. Registered January, 1895. 
F. A. Thompson, director. 
Lord Douglas of Hawick, director. 
Haggard, Hale, & Pixley, brokers. 
B. O. C. Orlebar, secretary. 
way Gold Mines, Limited. Registered February, 
1895. 
F. A. Thompson, director. 
Lord Douglas of Hawick, director. 
Hon. H. J. Saunders, director. 
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Percival Tibbs, secretary. 
Messrs. Bewick, Moreing & Co., Consulting 
engineers. 
Mr. F. A. Thompson was also connected, as chai 
with the Decatur Mines Syndicate, and the Van Ryn 
Estate and Gold Mining Company, Limited, but he no 
longer holds those offices. It would be interestj 


: to 
learn under what circumstances the connection pi 


Linpsay’s ExTENDED (East) Mines, 


About the middle of last month there was floated a 
Company called ‘‘Lindsay’s Gold Mines, Limited,” wit, 
a capital of £65,000, out of which £'45,000 in cash and 
shares was to be paid to the vendors. Although the 
prospectus contained very satisfactory reports on the 
property by Mr. David Lindsay and others, we under. 
stand that the enterprise did not receive a very full 
measure of support from the public. But in this the 
public missed a great opportunity, if we are to believe 
the statements in a prospectus, just issued by the 
‘* Lindsay’s Extended (East) Gold Mines, Limited,” jn 
which Mr. David Lindsay and Mr. James Francis 
Markes (one of the vendors of the new Company) ring 
the changes in panegyrics of surprising harmony. Here, 
then, is another chance—we will not venture to say, a 
last chance—for any one who, regretting his former 
diffidence, may be willing to accept the assurance of Mr, 
Markes as to the merits of the property which he is 
offering for sale. The directors and officers of the new 
Company are practically identical with those of (save the 
mark!) the old one, and the capital is again fixed at 
£65,000 ; but this time the vendors require £50,000, 
leaving only £15,000 for working capital. However, a 
poor 43000 subscribed will suffice to float the new ven- 
ture ; for, ‘‘as showing the faith of the vendors in the 
merits of the property,” they have consented to accept 
all but this nominal sum in shares. As to certain mys- 
terious contracts entered into between Mr. Markes and 
various other people, the applicant for shares need not 
trouble his head. The directors have thoughtfully in- 
serted the ‘“‘waiver” clause in the prospectus, so that 
there is no fear of his ever being consulted on the subject. 
Despite all these salient advantages, we fear that the 
reputation of the Coolgardie Gold Fields, dubious as it 
is already, will not be enhanced by the promotion of 
Lindsay’s Extended Gold Mines. 


NORTHERN RAILWAY OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
REPUBLIC, TRANSVAAL. 


Subscriptions are invited by Messrs. Sperling & Co. 
for bearer certificates of 15,000 shares, each of 500f., 
or £20, in the Northern Railway of the South African 
Republic. The undertaking is established pursuant to 
Belgian law. 

We cannot recommend an investment which is under 
the control of a Government so notoriously antagonistic 
to the British investor as the South African Republic. 
The fact that the undertaking is administered under 
Belgian law would seriously affect the position of the 
British investor in the event of trouble with the Boers. 


McKenzie Mines, LIMITED. 


The prospectus of the McKenzie Gold Mines (Limited) 
is in circulation. The capital of the Company is £75,000, 
and it is proposed to acquire and work a mining property 
comprising fifteen acres, situated in the Coolgardie gold 
fields, Western Australia. The sum to be paid for the 
property is £60,000, of which £20,000 is to be in cash 
and the balance in shares. Applications for 30,000 shares 
of £1 each are invited by the Western Australian 
Development Corporation (Limited). 


Danie, CRAWFORD & Son, LIMITED. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of 
acquiring the business of Messrs. Daniel Crawford & 
Son, wine and whisky merchants of Glasgow. The 
capital is £120,000, divided into 6,000 five per cent 
cumulative preference, and 6,000 ordinary, shares of 
each. 


LONDONDERRY GOLD Mines, LIMITED. 


It is interesting to learn that ‘‘ Moses,” who writes 
every week for the benefit of the few something very 
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mbling an outside broker’s circular concerning 
gold fields, appears upon the register 


«« Londonderry Gold Mines, Limited,” as the proud 

r of no fewer than 1000 shares. It would be 
cruel to suggest that this particular circumstance has 
had anything to do with the glowing eulogies which 
“ Moses ” has hitherto indited on the subject of Colonel 

orth’s “record” Gold Mine. We have too much faith 
in ‘* Moses,” and in Moses’”’ impartial advice upon 
bond fide investments, to do more than call attention to 


the singular coincidence. 


We regret to observe numerous inaccuracies in the 
“Stock Exchange Year-Book ” and the ‘‘ Directory of 
Directors.” These are publications which should be, 
and might very well be, standard books of reference, but 
the fact remains that in their present condition they are 
not to be relied upon. They abound with errors, both 
of omission and commission, and it seems a pity that 
works such as these, which in the past gained a certain 
reputation for their usefulness, should have been 
allowed thus to deteriorate. 


of the 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT. 


To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
143 HoLtanp Roan, W., 8 February, 1895. 


IR,—Referring to your proposed timely series of 

articles upon ‘‘ Insurance as an Investment,” will 

you pardon me if, with the sole view of aiding you in 

the campaign, I venture to draw your attention to a few 

technical points where, unless well guarded, you may 
lay yourself open to effectual rejoinder ? 

First : Get your foot firmly upon the principle that 
life assurance is not, and cannot be, an investment in 
the ordinary sense of the word. Assurance rests upon 
collectivism—i.e. wpon the outcome of the mass, with 
equal individual sharing—so that some receive more 
than they paid in, which difference is levied upon those 
that pay more than they receive. 

No bonus drawn from an equitable distribution of 
profits (in these days of low interest and large expenses) 
can redress this natural inequality ; and, if it does, it 
means that others have had to put up with a less share 
than they would equitably be entitled to. 

Second: In examining the bonus distribution between 
ordinary and endowment policies, you must not over- 
look : 

a. That it is highly probable that the death-rate is 
better amongst endowment lives; and so they may 
make somewhat more profit on this account. 

b. That the interest profit (ze. the rate yielded over 
the valuation rate) is quicker coming up, because the 
reserves (or surface over which such is reckoned) are 
larger. 

c. On the other hand, the amount of commission 
(though the rate may be the same) is a stronger pull 
upon the margin than with ordinary policies.—Yours 
faithfully, Ravpu P. Harpy, Actuary. 


This letter accidentally escaped publication last week. 

e are very glad to receive suggestions from an actuary 
ofMr. Hardy’s world-widereputation. The rate of interest 
no doubt is falling: on the other hand, endowment 
insurance in a good office enables the insurer to partici- 
pate in investments made when times were better. The 
increase of expenses due to stress of competition 
will, we trust, be confined eventually to those offices 
which find extravagant self-advertisement the only 
antidote to the decline caused by the public’s better 
understanding of their proceedings. For the reasons 
marked a and 3 in the second part of Mr. Hardy’s letter, 
to which it may be added that there is less chance of selec- 
tion against the office in the case of an endowment insur- 
ance, it seems to be the opinion of most actuaries whom we 
have consulted that the reversionary bonus on a policy 
of that class should be not less than that awarded to a 
corresponding policy for the whole of life, even though 
this entails giving it a larger proportion of the cash 
surplus. —Ep. S. 2.] 
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MR. SAINTSBURY AS A CRITIC. 


‘* Corrected Impressions : Essays on Victorian Writers.” 
By George Saintsbury. London: Heinemann. 1895. 


R. SAINTSBURY tells us that his new essays 

‘* differ a little in their scheme and aim from any- 

thing that their writer has hitherto attempted.” Possibly ; 

yet in their result we cannot say that they really differ 

from the ‘‘ Essays in English Literature,” the ‘‘ Essays 

on French Novelists,” and the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Essays.” 

Mr. Saintsbury’s view of criticism is a short and easy 

one: it is expressed definitely enough in this passage 
from the essay on Mr. Swinburne : 

‘For to this we always come, and in this I be- 
lieve consists the greatest and most lasting enjoy- 
ment of every kind of beauty. If you ever could find 
out exactly why it is beautiful, the thing would 
become scientific and cease to be interesting. But 
you cannot, and so there is at once the joy of possession 
and the ardour of the unattained. You read for the 
first, the twentieth, or the hundredth time, ‘The Garden 
of Proserpine,’ or ‘Ilicet,’ or ‘A Wasted Vigil.’ 
There is the first stage of pleasure, a purely uncritical 
enjoyment. Then there is the second stage, in which 
you sit down and take your critical paper and pencil and 
put down: metre so much ; alliteration so much ; inge- 
nious disposition of vowel sounds so much ; criticism of 
life so much ; pathetic fancy so much ; to having read it 
when SHE was present, or absent, or cross, or kind, or 
something, so much; literary reminiscence so much. 
And then there is the third, when you have totted these 
items up, and found that they do not come to anything 
like the real total, that there is an infinite balance 
of attraction and satisfaction which you cannot explain, 
which is fact, but an unsolved, unanalysed, ultimate fact.” 

Now when Mr. Saintsbury says that in all true beauty 
there remains a last something which escapes analysis, 
he is quite correct. When, however, he jumps to the 
conclusion that it is not worth while trying to analyse at 
all, because your analysis will be exhausted before it 
reaches the end, he simply denies that there is such a 
thing as criticism. What criticism consists in, is the 
attempt to find out, to trace back to their origins, to 
discriminate and classify, just those things which he dog- 
matically sets down as unknowable, and of no conse- 
quence. ‘‘ There were a great many things,” he tells 
us, of Matthew Arnold, ‘‘ that he did not know or did 
not fancy ; and like most of us, no doubt, he was very 
apt to think that what he did not know was not 
worth the knowing, and that only very poor and un- 
happy creatures could like what he did not fancy.” 
Could Mr. Saintsbury have more explicitly expressed 
his own attitude? It is true that in the essay 
from which we quote he adds, ‘ Now all these things 
are specially bad preparations for the task of the critic.” 
Here we entirely agree with him, and could wish that he 
had taken his own precept more closely to heart. 
Another piece of unintentional self-definition is to be 
found in the essay on Macaulay, where we read of ‘‘ his 
obstinate superficiality, and the calm assumption which 
accompanied it that there was nothing beneath the sur- 
face.” But with Mr. Saintsbury it is scarcely a ‘‘ calm 
assumption”; but rather a loud and defiant proclama- 
tion. It is really curious how anxious he is to force on 
our notice just what it would be to his interest to conceal. 
You may not be a very good critic, but you need not take 
such trouble to insist, at every moment, on your own 
deficiencies. Still, Mr. Saintsbury is evidently sincere ; he 
really believes in himself; he continues to chatter around 
and about his subject, without one word of real criticism, 
with a cheerful confidence that his is the only really 
sensible way of doing things. And we are far from 
wishing to intimate that his remarks, such as they are, 
are more often wrong than right. He has absolutely 
no general ideas, no point of view; he represents, in 
his bookish talk about books, precisely the average 
person ; who is, indeed, in the main, a very sensible 
person, when he does not give himself airs ; but unfor- 
tunately Mr. Saintsbury gives himself airs. For in- 
stance, he thinks it interesting and important to register 
the fact that he liked ‘‘ Pickwick” when he was a boy, 
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and likes it still; indeed, after this he is convinced that 
nothing more need be said. He does not realize that, 
as a matter of fact, he has said nothing. Times move, 
but not Mr. Saintsbury; as he was twenty years ago, 
so he is now, or, in his own phrase, ‘‘ the fossil abides.” 
Again, in writing of Matthew Arnold, he tells us that 
the book in which he first made the acquaintance of 
Arnold’s poetry was the second edition of the ‘‘ Poems,” 
which, as he rightly says, contains most of Arnold’s 
best work. And he adds: ‘‘ When I find myself rank- 
ing Mr. Arnold higher as a poet than some do whose 
opinions I respect, | always endeavour to make sure 
that the cause is nothing illegitimate connected with 
this first acquaintance. And I do not think it is.” It 
is difficult to know whether this should be described 
as giving oneself airs, or affecting an inconceivable 
humility ; the only certainty in the matter is that it is 
not criticism, and that it is an impertinence to Matthew 
Arnold. 

In his preface Mr. Saintsbury tells us that ‘‘care has 
been taken to maintain the genuineness of the individual 
impression, past as well as present. To do this it was 
necessary rather to give the heads of a study of the 
authors than the completed study itself, and rather 
to say too little than to say too much; but at 
the same time not to refrain from a certain amount 
of personal detail.” We have just seen one or two 
specimens of this ‘‘ personal detail,” which at times 
degenerates into this sort of thing: ‘‘1 happen to have 
been born not quite three years before Mr. Balfour, 
and therefore I ought to have been exposed to 
very much the same ‘skiey influences’ in point of 
time.” But in regard to the question of saying too 
little rather than too much, what we have to complain 
of is that, for the most part, nothing is said at all, 
nothing that is really worth saying. Take the first 
two essays, or rather the first four essays, for Mr. 
Saintsbury remains constant to his journalistic prac- 
tice of reprinting what he has written exactly in 
the form in which it originally appeared. They are on 
Thackeray and Tennyson, and between them they fill forty 
pages. They chat away agreeably enough, and seem 
to be saying something, but if you examine into them 
carefully you will find that all they really tell you is that 
Thackeray creates very living characters, and that people 
have held, at different times, different opinions in regard 
to his exact place in the world of letters; that Tenny- 
son is a great master of slow music in verse, but not, 
as Mr. Swinburne is, of quick music. Did anybody ever 
doubt these facts, and was it worth writing forty pages 
in which to say them? We gather, in addition, that 
Mr. Saintsbury admires Thackeray and Tennyson very 
much, and thinks it a curious and interesting fact that 
he should admire them as much now as he did 
twenty years ago. He is careful to tell us that he was 
never a Browningite or a Ruskinite, though he admires 
Browning and Ruskin: as if anybody who intelligently 
admired Browning and Ruskin ever was a Browningite 
or a Ruskinite! He writes an essay on ‘‘ Three Mid- 
Century Novelists,” and in dealing with George Eliot, 
he remarks : ‘‘ ‘The Mill on the Floss’ was not likely, 
the circumstances being still the same, to diminish the 
author’s vogue, and I suppose it is her best book, 
though it may not contain her best scenes.” ‘‘I sup- 
pose”! Well, is it or is it not? If it is, why? and if 
it is not, why, again? These are questions from which 
Mr. Saintsbury invariably whisks away with an air of 
supercilious and middle-aged juvenility, the juvenility of 
what he himself, with twofold injustice, calls ‘‘a rather 
grey and partially knowing age.” He has a habit— 
it is characteristic—of finishing a clause or a sentence 
with ‘‘and so on and so on,” or ‘‘and so forth” ; 
a habit which is not merely slovenly as writing 
(that we are not surprised at in one who could write : 
**for gut dit ebb dit flood”), but which betrays that 
curious slovenliness of thought that characterizes all Mr. 
Saintsbury’s work. There are some writers who are so 
persistently wrong-headed that we wonder how they 
could possibly have formed their opinions. No such 
thought ever occurs to one in regard to Mr. Saintsbury. 
Indeed, it is difficult to say what his opinions are, except 
that such a poem is good, and that he ‘‘supposes” such 
a novel is good too. Having plenty of common-sense, 
a considerable facility in absorbing and, in a general 
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way, appreciating everything that comes along, he ; 
often quite fairly correct in regard to those s 4 
ficial matters to which he confines himself. But 
without wishing to be at all unduly severe on work 
which we suppose does not profess to be more than 
literary journalism, we may be excused for ask 

why it was written at all, or, if there were Obvious 
reasons for its being written, and printed in the Indian 
Daily News and the New York Critic, why it should 


' have been reprinted in a book? For criticism, though 


it does not rank high among the arts, is an art ; an art 
capable of extreme delicacy, subtlety, and audacity; an 
art which demands a rare combination of insight, in- 
dependent thought, and fine feeling for literature, Ax 
Mr. Saintsbury possesses none of these qualities, jt 
would have been difficult to answer our question, had he 
not answered it himself, in his reiterated and exultant 
contempt for these very qualities, the qualities which 
make criticism. 


A DEAN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


‘*The Recollections of the Very Rev. G. D. Boyle, Dean 
of Salisbury.” London: Edward Arnold. 1895, 


N° branch of literature appears to us to have fallen 
into greater desuetude in England than biography, 
Lives of persons by themselves or by their friends teem 
from the press, but it is rarely indeed that one of them 
shows a sense of proportion, any constructive instinct, or 
that gift of making us see a face or a scene which is 
very essence of the biographer’s art. Last week we 
dealt with Mr. Sala’s shortcomings ; to-day the ‘‘ Recol- 
lections”’ of a distinguished and amiable divine, born, by 
a coincidence, in the same year as Mr. Sala, but moving 
in an absolutely different orbit, call for a like expression 
of regret. Again, the chance of a good book has been 
thrown away; again, material, not without its merit, 
has been thrown before us, a mass of raw gobbets, 
instead of being cooked up into a palatable composition. 
One of the first laws of biography is that the writer 
should know how to use figures sufficiently and_ yet 
moderately. Dates must not be lavished over the page, 
but it should be recollected that they form the terminal 
factors for the reader’s intelligent comprehension of the 
story. Dean Boyle is so modest that he fails to men- 
tion to us the year of his birth, and the consequence is 
that we remain in a fog throughout half the volume. 
Here is a gentleman who flourishes to-day, and who 
knew Sir Walter Scott and De Quincey. When was 
he born ? is the first question we ask. We have had to 


-refer to another source of information to supply this 


date, 1828. The first anecdote in the book describes 
how the author saw Charles X. and his Queen driving 
from Holyrood to Hopetoun House. When was this? 
the Dean forgets to say. Another great disadvantage 
under which these ‘‘ Recollections” labour is the deli- 
cacy of the Dean’s susceptibility. He is afraid of saying 
anything which can give the least discomfort to any- 
body. He puts us in mind of the sentiment so wickedly 
placed in the mouth of Crabbe by the authors of the 
‘* Rejected Addresses.” His clerical profession seems 
to have taught him ‘‘ how extremely improper it would 
be, by any allusion, however slight, to give any un- 
easiness, however trivial, to any individual, however 
foolish or wicked.” 

If, nevertheless, we overlook the vagueness, the want 
of arrangement, and the absurd optimism of these 
‘* Recollections,” there is much in them that may be 
read with pleasure. The author stands self-revealed as 
a scholarly, gracious, and most amiable man. _ It is not 
his fault if he comes gleaning in a field where there 1s 
not much corn left on the ground. It is not very easy 
now to supplement by slight personal reminiscence the 
impression produced on us by Mozley, by Mark Patti- 
son, by Pusey, and by F. D. Maurice. The Dean of 
Salisbury took part in the great religious movement of 
fifty years ago, but he came into it late and young, a 
we do not gather that its secrets were revealed to him. 
He was at Oxford from 1847 to 1852, years of deep 
significance to English thought, and his friends were 
numerous and able. The present Lord Salisbury was 
one of the most intimate of these, Ward Hunt, tho 
his senior, was another ; Mozley was markedly kind to 
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him. He saw Routh, then approaching his one hun- 
dredth year. He knew William Palmer and Hook, 
lar and Burgon, Matthew Arnold and Charles Mar- 
riott ; but all these names flit across his pages with tan- 
talizing indistinctness, and he has really nothing what- 
about them. The nearest approach to a 


r to tell us 
orvid impression is given in a vignette on Pusey’s 


ay umd was to preach at Mr. Hackman’s church on 
a Sunday evening, and I and one or two friends got 
leave from the sub-rector of Exeter to be absent from 
Sunday evening chapel in order to hear the sermon. It 
was one of Pusey’s powerful moral addresses. I was 
repelled, | remember, by his stern view of post-bap- 
tismal sin; but his exhortation to live above the world, 
and use Oxford life rightly, burnt into the mind. There 
was something awful in the deep monotony of his 
manner, and, after listening to him, I ceased to wonder 
at the veneration he inspired in some of the elder men, 
who were admitted to intimacy with him.” 

The Dean of Salisbury says that he could fill pages 
with his recollections of Newman’s talk. What he does 

at is so slight and so colourless that we are not sure 
that we regret his disinclination to give more. The 
most interesting thing he records regarding Newman is 
an extract from a letter, dated 15 September, 1865, 
describing his having just dined, we suppose at Hursley, 
with Keble and Pusey. But if anything characteristic 
was added in Newman’s letter, the Dean’s fatal discre- 
tion has suppressed it. The best stories in this book 
are given at secondhand, and many of these are old. 
We have certainly heard before of the man who, calling 
upon Carlyle and being enthusiastically welcomed by 
Mrs. Carlyle, had his pleasure damped by Carlyle’s ex- 
plaining, ‘‘ She’s rale glad to see you; she thocht you 
was Emerson.” But a truly delightful anecdote about 
Wordsworth—all comic Wordsworthiana are welcome— 
seems to us to be perfectly new. At one of his breakfasts 
Rogers fidgetted, because Wordsworth, who was staying 
inthe house, did not come down to breakfast. At last 
he excused himself to his guests, and said he must go 
up and see what was wrong. After a while he came 
back and reported as follows : ‘‘ Mr. Wordsworth dined 
last night at Sir Robert Harry Inglis’, and the con- 
sequences were serious. But I have prevailed upon 
him to repeat one of his own sonnets, he is recovering 
prodigiously, and he will be with us directly.” 

We are sorry that we cannot pretend that the Dean 
of Salisbury has made a good book of his ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions.” That he isa delightful companion, a ripe 
scholar, a man of infinite geniality, we are persuaded. 
He may even be a good raconteur, for the tongue and the 
pen are not one. But he has to no appreciable degree 
the gift of painting character, and his memory seems 
vague, as the memory of a man who has not kept a 
diary is bound to be, unless he has a positive gift for 
literary reminiscences. The persons, moreover, in whom 
the Dean of Salisbury was most deeply interested, were 
men of light and leading in the university and classical 
life of fifty years ago. Of these, half a dozen are still 
and always will remain interesting. Of the rest, scarcely 
a definite memory is left in any reader born since 1835. 
Ludlow and Linwood, Garbett and Eden—these were 
men of mark in and to their own generation—but who is 
there now who is greatly interested in hearing vague 
recollections about them ? 


THE PALMY DAYS OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


“Abelard and the Origin and Early History of Univer- 
sities.” By Gabriel Compayré. London: William 


Heinemann. 1893. 


THE copy of Compayré’s Abelard, that Mr. Heine- 

mann has sent us, belated though it be, yet comes 
apt to the movements of the time. Abelard, indeed, is 
but a figurehead. His connection with the Paris uni- 
versity is chiefly geographical, he taught in Paris before 
the university came into being, and it is a graceful com- 
pliment to ascribe that body to his distinguished parent- 
age, as Virgil traced his Cesar tothe gods. Yet surely 
—as M. Compayré admits—the university grew out of 
schools that existed long before Abelard’s time, and the 
less picturesque Alcuin is robbed by this arrangement. 
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Or if the university did not exist until it began in univer- 
sity form, then it began nearly sixty years after Abe- 
lard’s death, and was by all that his posthumous child. 
In many ways, indeed, Abelard was antithetical to the 
true university spirit. His beginning was as an intel- 
lectual freelance; he was reproached ‘‘for teaching 
without a master, sine magistro.” ‘‘ When he presented 
himself at the school of Anselm at Laon, his fellows 
reproached him with having as yet been initiated only 
into the natural sciences.” His attack on the legitimate 
teachers, upon William of Champeaux in particular, was 
in the character of an external teacher, an irresponsible 
detractor, an unqualified and impertinent assailant. He 
opened a private adventure college at Melun in 1102, 
and then another at Corbeil, and from thence passed to 
supersede his victim of Notre Dame. It is all very well 
for M. Compayré to say: ‘‘ This single episode in Abe- 
lard’s life is, as it were, the symbol, the striking image 
of the relations subsisting in general between the epis- 
copal schools and the universities, the latter supplant- 
ing the former and installing themselves in their place ;” 
but it is far more symbolical of the unending conflict 
between legitimate mediocrity and the brilliant outsider, 
of that continual process of destruction and reconstruc- 
tion that is an inevitable condition of human progress. 
The wheel of thought advances only by revolutions, and 
it is in the growth of the medieval universities that we 
find the influence that stifled the intellectual impulse of 
Abelard. Yet, as we say, he makes a picturesque, if 
inappropriate figurehead to M. Compayré’s book, and 
after the first three-and-twenty pages we hear very little 
ofhim. The rest is a brilliant, scholarly, and most sug- 
gestive account of the earlier phases of these institutions. 

The great discovery, the essential fact, of the medizval 
university was the degree, the license to teach, and, as 
Professor Laurie has shown, the spirit that inspired the 
limitation of teaching to graduates was closely akin to 
the spirit of the trade guild. True, Valentinian had 
attempted something of the kind in the fourth century, 


+ a sort of sophist’s license ; but, as our author says, ‘‘ it 


is none the less true that it was the Middle Ages that 
really inaugurated a system of graduation, conferring 
the right to teach after a certain term of studies and 
appropriate examinations.” Previously whosoever could 
teach had taught ; now only those who were ‘‘ qualified” 
to teach might have that privilege. The value of this in 
preserving intact a body of doctrine, of weeding out 
conceited innovators and ill-disciplined characters, will 
be at once obvious, and it largely explains the otherwise 
unaccountable fact that the body of European thought 
and knowledge remained practically unchanged, a pro- 
found and stagnant pool of learning, from the twelfth to 
the dawn of the fifteenth century. 

The latter-day university reformer must look back 
with a certain regret to these palmy days of university 
teaching. No objectionable system of text-book cram- 
ming prevailed then; indeed, there were scarcely any 
books at all available, and whatsoever poor man would 
have learning, went and sat at the feet—literally at the 
feet and in straw—of the happy ¢doneus et litteratus who 
had the license to teach, the earthly added to the 
heavenly gift. ‘‘The teaching was altogether oral,” 
and our hour-lecture system, like our academic costume, 
dates from those days. And though examinations 
existed, were indeed a medizval invention, there was 
nothing of that unreasonable impartiality and severity 
that has made the London University of our own times 
a bane to true university teaching. The Chancellor 
made ‘‘ inquiries of the professors of theology and other 
serious and instructed persons,” and no doubt if the 
candidate was of a passable presence, of respectful 
demeanour, and had refrained from differing from or 
ridiculing these ‘‘serious and instructed persons,” his 
degree was a safe enough thing for him. But would 
Abelard have got his degree from William of Champeaux ? 
Moreover, the candidate had to be ‘‘ neither a bastard 
nor deformed”—for of such was not the kingdom of 
learning according to medieval wisdom. And “to 
arrive at the doctorate particularly one needed to be 
actually rich, rich in money still more than in know- 
ledge. At Salamanca, to intrigue for the honours of the 
doctorate one of the formalities required from the candi- 
date was to defray the expenses of a brilliant corrida de 
toros. Here again, consider Abelard. At Bologna, one 
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had to clothe a large number of persons. Savigny says 
that when Vianesius was refused his degree ‘‘ he had 
already spent five hundred livres in buying scarlet cloth 
for pelisses.”. Banquets were the rule everywhere, and 
Ramus complained that ‘‘of the nine hundred livres 
which medical studies cost, three hundred were devoted 
to banquets. . . . Sometimes wines and spices were 
distributed to the examiners.” ‘‘It must not be for- 
gotten that the degrees were one of the principal sources 
of revenue to the professors,” and ‘‘ not a single case of 
a candidate who failed is found on the register of the 
Paris Medical Faculty from 1395 to 1500. . . . Abuses 
were increased by the multiplication of universities ; 
they became each other’s rivals and sold diplomas at a 
discount. ... The examiners willingly displayed a 
certain partiality toward the nobles and the great.” 
This was, of course, the logical outcome of the 
tdoneus et litteratus idea, an idea which eliminated 
from teaching all those stiff-necked rebels who fell into 
trouble with their professors. The very qualities of 
mind that would make a rising student pleasing to his 
professor and successful in his career, a teachable, un- 
critical, dexterous turn, are just the complaisant quali- 
ties that will make a dishonest ruler; it is the unruly 
will that even an eminent professor cannot tame that 
matures to be proof against the temptations of material 
bribery. This was the inherent weakness in the organi- 
zation of medizval universities—they were fenced about 
with an elaborate system of courses and degrees against 
new ideas and new and independent types of men—and 
this weakness will recur again in any university of the 
future in which the teachers of one generation select 
unchallenged the teachers of the next. It was to the 
intellectual outcome of this process that M. Birt alluded 
to when he said that ‘‘the ancient universities were in 
the eighteenth century several centuries in arrears of all 
that concerns sciences and the arts. Peripatetics when 
all the world had renounced the philosophy of Aristotle 


with Descartes, they became Cartesians when the rest. 


were Newtonian. This is the way with learned bodies. 
They do not make discoveries.” M. Compayré would 
have us believe that this stagnation ensued ‘‘by virtue 
of that fatal law which forbids old institutions to reform 
themselves.” We do not believe in that fatal law, and 
we have no such pessimistic view of the destroying of 
old institutions. It appears to us that by an appeal to 
the inevitable consequences of an unfortunate system by 
which the teachers granted their own students degrees, 
that incapacity to advance, that dry-rot of the medieval 
universities, is adequately explained. 


IN DENS AND CAVES. 


“*Les Abimes, les Eaux souterraines, les Cavernes, les 
Sources, la Spéleologie.” Par E. A. Martel. Paris: 


C. Delagrave. 1894. 


Bags are always dark, generally damp, and often 

dirty, yet on most people they exercise a strange 
fascination. Is it an hereditary instinct, implanted in 
the days when ‘‘ men dwelt like ants in sunless holes,” or 
merely the common illusion of ignotum pro magnifico ? 
Be this as it may, caves attract both the holiday-tripper 
and the man of science. M. Martel, when a boy, went 
to the Pyrenees ; there he was infected by stalactites in 
one cave and an underground river in another. Later 
on, a visit to Adelsberg, in Carniola, and to Han-sur-lesse, 
in Belgium, sent him home a confirmed cave-hunter. 

The mountain mass of Auvergne and the Cevennes is 
girdled, especially on the south and west, by a broad 
limestone plateau called ‘‘ Les Causses,” which shelves 
gently downwards from the central mass. This has a sub- 
aerial and a subterranean water-system ; the one furrows 
it with steep gorges, miniature cafions, the other riddles 
it with caverns. M. Martel has explored the latter with 
extraordinary patience and perseverance, and after a 
thoroughly scientific method ; he has studied caves from 
Vaucluse to La Charente ; he has gone beyond his own 
country to Belgium, the Karst district of Austria, Dal- 
matia, and Greece. 

Of cavernous places there are many varieties. Some 
are natural shafts—like huge wells. M. Martel has de- 
scended one hundred and ten of these, down ninety of 
which no one had ventured, and has sounded thirty-five 
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_ others. Some caves open out in the face of a crag’; of these 


he has explored eighty, of which forty-five were incom. 
pletely known. From others a stream issues, as from 
natural culvert ; into forty of these he has made his 
thirty of which had. not been investigated ; and he ha; 
examined fifty-six more which it was impossible to enter. 
With the co-operation of friends, whose aid he grate 
acknowledges, he has made plans of more than thi 
miles of underground passages, the larger half executeg 
by himself. These labours, often arduous, sometimes 
rather dangerous, are described in a quarto volume of 
nearly six hundred pages, abundantly illustrated with 
plans and diagrams, and pictures large and s 
most of them being reproduced from photographs, 

M. Martel describes the systematic preparation which 
is demanded for the investigation of an important caye: 
rope-ladders and cords, surveying instruments, lights of 
various kinds, including magnesium wire, a photographic 
camera, a telephone to maintain communication with the 
upper world, sometimes even a portable boat. The 
precious metal evidently is as necessary now, though in 
another form, as it was for Aineas when he started, with 
only a lady guide, on his noted journey underground; 
for, though the ascent of a difficult peak sometimes in. 
volves considerable provision, yet more is obviously 
demanded by an excursion in the opposite direction, 

The vertical shafts—called ‘‘ pots” in the North of 
England, abimes or avens by M. Martel—almost invariably 
communicate, directly or indirectly, with a system of 
caves. To ascertain this we need not travel beyond 
Yorkshire. On the south side of Ingleborough a brook 
plunges into the opening of a huge shaft, called Gaping 
Gill, which descends, almost vertically, into the limestone 
for about a hundred yards. More than a mile away, in 
a valley leading to the village of Clapham, is the mouth 
of a series of caves, which can be followed up for seven 
or eight hundred yards, and close to it a stream comes 
from the rock. That stream was swallowed up at 
Gaping Gill ; that stream in former days made the caves, 
This has been indirectly proved. A thunderstorm once 
broke on the moor; a torrent of water rushed down 
Gaping Gill; presently the outflowing stream became 
swollen and muddy, at last it flooded the caves. 

M. Martel gives examples of ‘‘all sorts and conditions 
of caves’: large and small, high and low, simple or 
intricate, of one or of several stages, with or without 
stalactites, dry or traversed by torrents. One variety only 
seems a little slighted—though these are not wholly un- 
noticed—the curious natural ice-houses, often called 
glaciéres. His plans and illustrations give an excellent 
idea of these dark abysses and underground labyrinths, 
two or three of which may be specially but very briefly 
mentioned. Bramabiau is the largest cave known in 
France, for the united length of its galleries is nearly 
7000 yards, and there are others which are impene- 
trable. It is not so much a single cave as a network of 
galleries; a river enters at the one end of the system and 
escapes at the other. Les Baumes-Chaudes descends 
step by step in a series of passages and shafts to a depth 
of over a hundred yards beneath the entrance. At Padirac 
the roof of a long series of halls and passages, occasion- 
ally low but sometimes lofty, is pierced near the upper 
end by a huge shaft, the depth of which was once overa 
hundred yards. A stream runs through the cavern, the 
direction of which at one place bends almost at right 
angles to its former course. Several caves have stalac- 
tites and stalagmites, those of La Fage, Dargilan, and 
Saint-Marcel being very fine. Besides the photographs 
are a few sketches representing thrilling incidents 
cave exploration—perhaps in one or two cases slightly 
sensational. M. Martel’s volume contains an extensive 
list of books on various branches of spelzology, and 
is provided with a good index ; it is, in short, a most 
valuable memoir on the subject of dens and caves. 


ORIENTAL PLATITUDES. 


‘* Studies in Oriental Social Life, and Gleams from the 
East on the Sacred Page.” By H. Clay Trumbull, 
D.D. Hodder & Stoughton. 1895. 


is nothing more obvious than that “the 
words of the Bible gain in clearness and depth of 
meaning when read in the light of the manners and 
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customs of the lands of the Bible,” and nothing more 
ssome than the detailed exemplification. Many 

s have been consecrated to this praiseworthy 
‘ect, but very few have been fitto read. To begin the 
whole story over again demands some charm of style, 

‘ginality of thought, or profundity of scholarship, to 
secure a hearing. Dr. Trumbull, worthy man, cares 
for none of these things. Of that peculiarity in his 
writing which the poverty of the English language 
compels us to call his style, the following may serve as 
{to use his term) an exhibit: ‘‘ A woman has a will of 
her own, and there was never a time when she did 
not have.” Of original thought we may cite a striking 
example : ‘‘ Moreover, it is natural for a man to prize 
most that which costs him most, and to depreciate the 
yalue of that which can be had for the asking.” Dr. 
Trumbull’s concise method of dealing with matters of 
research may be seen in his treatment of the “‘ truth- 
seeking sociologist or anthropologist,” who “ seriously 
advocates ” the historical theory of the origin of ‘‘ mar- 
riage by capture.” “Sheer ridicule ” is all the unfortunate 
“scientist” really deserves, according to our learned 
author, ‘‘as one of the remarkable illustrations of un- 
scientific method employed in the realm of science.” 
Dr. Trumbull’s conclusion is thus eloquently expressed : 
“The sweep of testimony in the earlier records of the 
human race is opposed to the underlying theory on which 
the claimed necessity of the capture of brides from a 
foreign people or tribe is based.” But then Dr. Trum- 
bull’s notions of ‘‘ testimony ”’ are peculiar, and he owns 
to be particularly impressed with a curious kind of 
negative evidence. When he finds that ‘‘ the theme of 
themes in the world’s thought . . . the state of man 
in the world to come . . . was religiously excluded 
from all the Old Testament pages,” he accounts for it 
“simply and reasonably by admitting that these writers 
were guided and controlled by a Power outside of and 
above themselves, both in what they should say and in 
what they should leave unsaid. And to admit this is to 
admit the truth of the unique inspiration of the Old 
Testament Scriptures in their time and place.” After 
this fashion the inspiration of Sir Isaac Newton might 
almost be demonstrated by his omission to describe the 
phonograph. 

We should not object so much to the tedious platitudes 
of a well-intentioned preacher if he did not affect the 
little tricks of the scholar. He loves to put a circumflex 
over an Arabic vowel, and he loves also to put the wrong 
vowel and the wrong accent. It looks learned to write 
“zug4ret,” but unfortunately two of the vowels and one 
oftheconsonantsare wrong, andtheaccent of “‘ zaghdreet” 
ison the ultimate. It is no doubt impressive to call our 
old friend the caliph a ‘‘ Khaleef,” which is neither Arabic 
nor English, and to use the detestable g which some 
modern scholars have appropriated to represent the 
Arabic guttural & ; but Muq4m and Aqabar and Hassén 
bewray the tiro. ‘‘Mosk” may carry weight with the 
vulgar, but Abd es-Salem, however you spell it, does 
not mean ‘‘Servant of Peace.” And it would be well, 
before extolling Shah Jahan in sweet assonance as 
“aroyal and loyal husband” for erecting the Tj ‘‘as 
atoken of his surpassing devotion to the memory of his 
noble wife” (p. 71), to inquire of the native historians 
concerning the uxorious Mogul’s relations with the 
numerous ladies of his harim—not to mention other 
people’s harims. 

Nor is the information much better than the scholar- 
ship. It is a jumble or decoction (the Arabs appro- 
priately nicknamed the author ‘‘the Father of a Cooking 
Pot”) of snippings from Volney, Burckhardt, Thomson, 
Robinson, Stevens, Vambéry, Lady Anne Blunt, Mrs. 
(sic) Gordon Cumming, and other travellers—without 
a single reference to authenticate the quotations— 
interspersed with the compiler’s recollections of his own 
experiences in the East some fifteen years ago. Appa- 
rently his better resolutions prompted him to keep these 
ordinary traveller’s tales for after-dinner prosings or 
pulpit analogues ; but the importunities of the ‘‘ Ar- 
theological Association of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania”—a most active body, marshalled by Mr. Talcott 
Williams—drew forth the buried treasure, amplified by 
the aforesaid decoctions—to the regret of Dr. Trumbull’s 
well-wishers. Sixty-six pages on funeral rites can only 
appeal to the appetite of a ghoul. In America this 
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sort of stuff may go down, for orthodox scholarship 
is in a very childlike state across the herring pond ; but 
here in England the book can only interest the most 
rudimentary embryo of a biblical student and can teach 
nothing to the reader of Eastern travels. Even the 
illustrations are amateurish snap-shots ‘‘ processed.” 
The Merchandise Marks Act ought to apply to this sort 
of publication. It is obviously printed from electros 
of type set in America, yet it bears the imprint of 
the ‘‘Gresham Press, Unwin Brothers, Chilworth and 
London,” and does not name the American printer or 

blisher. It ought to be branded ‘‘ Foreign Made” 
in the interests of genuine British printing. 


THREE FRENCH NOVELS. 


‘*La Petite Paroisse.” Par Alphonse Daudet. Paris: 
Lemerre. 1895. 
**Renouveau.” Par J. H. Rosny. Paris: Librairie 


Plon. 1895. 
**Leurs Ames.” 
1895. 
DAUDET’S new novel is disappointing. As a 
+ story it is as romantic, futile, and improbable 
as a story of Mr. Marion Crawford ; it has no leading 
idea, it is constructed anyhow, its character-drawing is 
uncertain, sketchy ; it is good only at certain moments, 
some of them moments of but slight importance in regard 
to the main subject, such as the chapter in which a per- 
sonage of minor importance, M. Mérivet, tells the story 
of his life. Here and there we find something of that 
warmth of humanity which, at his best, has always dis- 
tinguished M. Daudet from most other French novelists ; 
but for the most part, these people act out their melo- 
drama but stagily, with not even the fiction of a resem- 
blance to life. It is the story of a country gentleman, 
Richard Fénigan, who marries a girl from an orphanage, 
lets her be carried off by a young prince, lives unhappily 
ever after, until his mother, who has been the tyrant of 
the establishment, goes after her daughter-in-law, now 
deserted by her lover, finds her just as she is trying to 
commit suicide, brings her back to her husband, who 
becomes suspected of the murder of the young prince, 
and who, suspecting his wife of the crime, gives himself 
up to justice, and is rescued by the confession of the 
real criminal ; whereupon husband and wife really make 
it up, and are left, in the odour of sanctity and the re- 
newal of conjugal felicity, on the threshold of La Petite 
Paroisse, the church built in forgiving memory of just 
such another wandering and repentant wife. With such 
a plot it would be difficult to make a masterpiece, and 
M. Daudet has not made a masterpiece. He has written 
a scene here, a scene there, finely, as in the chapter 
called ‘‘Le pardon impossible,” where the husband, 
longing to take back his wife, finds the image of ‘‘ the 
other ” always between him and his forgiveness. But 
the man never really lives for us; certain of his emo- 
tions we realize, and we realize them vividly ; we are 
aware of a certain temperament, a manner of acting, 
which is at least recognizable; but the whole man, the 
individual flesh and blood and soul, that escapes us. 
As for the wife, she is never more than a vague profile : 
‘*il est vrai qu’elle ne manque pas de distinction, la 
taille longue et pliante, |’air facilement insolent, le front 
étroit, admirablement encadré,” as the young prince 
describes her, condescendingly, in one of the fragments 
of his journal, inserted here and there between the 
chapters of narrative. This journal—again an epi- 
sodical, not an integral, part of the book—is certainly 
one of the cleverest parts of it; and the precocious and 
cynical youth is not the least like life of these never 
quite convincing people. The book is written with a 
certain facile grace, sinking oftener than usual to the 
mere commonplaces of average good writing; but the 
sunshine and the vigour have alike faded out of a style 
which had once so much natural gaiety, such a heat of 
life in it. It is a task accomplished, a book written ; 
but the flagging of invention, of the creative power, is 
painfully evident; it is the writing of a tired hand. 

M. Edmond de Goncourt is accustomed to speak of 
M. Rosny as his pupil, and as the most satisfactory 
of his pupils; yet, in style at least, it would be difficult 
to imagine two more utterly different writers. M. Rosny 


Par Gyp. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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is a man of great intelligence, in his curious way a 
thinker; he has a considerable analytic faculty, a con- 
siderable knowledge of the working of men’s minds 
under given conditions ; he is at times really subtle ; 
and he always writes with extreme care. But of all 
able French writers of the day he is the most incapable 
of writing with sustained ease, or elegance, or dis- 
tinction ; a singular fondness for scientific terms, Ger- 
manisms, awkward experiments in language, causes 
him to jar upon us at every instant. Thus he will write: 
‘*Je n’en connais pas moins les phases ou notre indi- 
vidualité repasse a l'état gélatineux et subit le dehors,” 
and this, too, in a conversation. He will suddenly drag 
an unprepared image into a colloquial sentence: ‘Il 
regarda son fils avec un vague effroi, puis il eut en un 
instant l’Ame plus noire que l’Erébe.” And even at his 
best, when he writes with a real sense of the delicacies 
of natural things, and shows a certain real ability in 
picturing them, he cannot resist the temptation to a 
vague pedantry, such as that which dictated the ending 
of this very typical passage : 

‘* La mer était assez loin, la vaste plage s’épandait, telle 
une pdture sombre, et aussi, par places, pareille 4 un 
marécage entrecoupé d’jlots. La sauvagerie de l’endroit 
se veloutait sous la lumiére pensive, adorablement éteinte 
jusqu’aux limites courbes de I’extréme horizon. La mer 
tremblait avec des éveils de lueurs pdles comme si l’eau 
pétrissait, épongeait une lumiére intérieure. Des sillons 
de faille alternaient avec les grandes bandes d’écume 
parfois semblables 4 un troupeau d’ours blancs. Au ras 
de l’horizon, des nuages trés lourds, couleur d’ardoise, 
pesaient sur une eau legére, comme des blocs de houille 
sur des feuilles fines. Un petit voilier profilé sur la fin 
de l’Est, 4 moitie mangé par la courbure des eaux, sym- 
bolisait l’Au dela, I’Immensité, l’Incommensurable.” 

The hardness of touch, the tendency to generalization, 
which we feel in this really striking bit of description, 
are equally apparent in M. Rosny’s general manner of 
handling his material. He lacks flexibility, he lacks 
passion, he treats ably of interesting subjects without 
making an intimate appeal to, or coming into very close 
relations with, his reader. Yet, in his own way, how 
admirably he does what he sets out todo! ‘‘Renouveau” 
is the statement, the working out, of aproblem, of much the 
same problem as that which Zola handled in ‘‘ Docteur 
Pascal”: the love of a vigorous but aging man for a 
young woman, with, in M. Rosny’s case, a curious com- 
plication with the question of family inheritance. What 
Zola does in his large and splashing way, M. Rosny 
does with an infinity of little touches. He has all the 
unimpassioned acumen of the casuist in his disentangle- 
ment of the involutions of sentiment, the desire, the fear, 
the jealousy, the ceaseless anxiety, which must needs 
accompany love’s aftermath. Indeed, the study of 
Dehancy is almost a piece of scientific observation. 
His sufferings, which do not touch the heart, speak 
eloquently to the intellect. It is to the intellect that the 
whole book is addressed, and, while the question remains 
whether the novel, which is a re-creation of life, should 
ever be allowed to appeal to the intellect without appeal- 
ing also to the heart and the senses, it is somewhat of 
a relief to meet, for once, with a novel which appeals to 
the intellect at all. 

In Gyp’s last study in the world of ‘‘chic” called, one 
scarcely sees why, ‘‘Leurs Ames”—for ‘‘the soul can be 
discerned”’ but slightly, if at all, in this world ‘‘des 
mondains qui vivent uniquement préoccupés d’élégance”’ 
—we find ourselves in a very different element from the 
sombre inner world of M. Rosny and the romanesque 
world of passions of M. Daudet. A good deal of the 
book is so slight as to be tedious, with that tedium 
which would make drawing-rooms so oppressive if it 
were not for the flash of the eyes which gives wit to dull- 
ness, the charm and elegance of the women who talk 
trivialities. Yet the main idea of the story is an inge- 
nious and interesting one: the gradual absorption into 
the circle of fashionable dissipation of a beautiful and 
independent woman, who begins by despising the sham 

ualities to which circumstances and her surroundings 
orce her to succumb. It is really a bit of observation, 
and the cynicism, fatalism almost, of the end is admirable. 
On the way we meet the usual people who make up the 
“tout Paris” of Gyp; she has been more amusing 
before, but there are certain scenes here which have real 
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wit, the scene, for instance, of the husband who ; ton 
rupts a téte-a-téte of his wife and her lover, f, - mid 
that the woman is his mistress, and, convinced of i Mr. 
mistake, goes away tranquilly, without a Suspicion 
the real truth. Then there is the customary ented was 
slang, the invariable air of being ‘‘up to date”. j,. 
word, it is Gyp, and the word says everything that nee, 
be said. of t 

“WOMAN IN INDIA.” 
‘*Woman in India.” By M Frances Billington - 
London : Chapman and Hall, 1894. = 
WE imagine that the indefinite article has bee e 
dropped by a printer’s error before the title of thi, M181 
work, and that the lady whose full-length portrait adorn. [ser 
the frontispiece, and whose opinions and travels occupy olli 
the text, is the woman in question. If we except th fm 
chapters on Anglo-Indian Society” and “Notes o, 
Travelling and Outfit,” where Miss Billingtonis gossip, | 
and mildly amusing, there is nothing that she might no ire 
have said better with no ocean-travelling and a litt, § «M 


patient study in Bloomsbury. Nor is the reason hardtp 
seek. India is, Russia excluded, as large and as populous 
as Europe. She possesses as many different races, cys. 
toms, tongues, and rather more religions. To understand car 
the people of India, it is necessary to live among them, ve 
to speak their languages, and learn by long experience Bre 
their modes of thought. Above all, it is needful to have ins 
studied their history and their literatures. To rush § a0 
round India in a few months in the hope of realizing 
how her women live, is about as hopeless as to attempt the 
to give a true picture of European women without pa 
having lived in each separate country, and worked and H Ne: 
Studied among its people. We know a man who & the 
thought he could describe the habits of life and thought rec 
of the folk of a Tyrolese valley by spending a long vaca- § 
tion amongthem! But Miss Biilington’s ambition out. 
vaults his by much! She has returned prepared to lay 7 
down the law on matters Indian to all ‘‘ prejudiced out- 
siders,” ‘‘ noisy and assertive persons in the West,” @ “T 
well-meaning apostles of progress,” and other tinker. 
ing meddlers.” We would suggest that her remarks “ in 
passing” on birth, marriage, and death would have been T 
more correct and complete had she made a study of the ant 
many excellent memoirs and works on Indian folklore o 
and custom ; that more than one woman of conspicuous J py) 
ability has returned to England after passing several 9 Kn 
active years in senana medical work, and would have 9 tre: 
written a more instructiveaccountof medical aidtowomen 9 bec 
in India; and that there is such a book as Lindley Murray, § ** 
and that ‘‘ hideosity ” is not such a deft coinage that its ios 
absence from the dictionary can be overlooked. Norare § p. 
Miss Billington’s dogmatic judgments, unsupported by ye 
lucid arguments, as in the caseof child marriage(where,in 9 bes 
the course of three pages, we have three contradictory 9 Po 
statements), or the influence of Christianity in India, § Co 
calculated to convince noisy ‘‘ outsiders.” Still less are = 
they likely to accept Miss Billington’s views as to the a 
non-necessity for interfering with women’s underground § ., 
work in Indian mines. They will want the judgment of qua 
those who have lived among these women, and can judge dey 
of the effect of such work not only upon them, but upon §@ tha 
their offspring and upon their family life. Yet we willnot § of: 
part with Miss Billington without words of praise: her re 
pictures are pretty and well chosen, and as “‘a woman @ |. 
in India” she has so little of the despised new woman @ 4, 
about her—the woman who cries out ‘‘in newspapers J jyr; 
and platforms for new openings”—that she is quite 9 aga 
interesting when she writes of Indian dress and red 
Indian needlework. Had she taken care to correct her § He 
proofs by inserting the article on her title-page, we should fee 
only have said that her book was a fairly entertaining Ne 
diary of a holiday jaunt written by a woman with her eyes @ 4, 
open. tha 
NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. a 
“El Bersheh.” Part I. The Tomb of Tehuti-hetep. By Percy & sek 
E. Newberry. With Plan and Measurements by ©. 
Willoughby Fraser, F.S.A. London: The Egypt Explora- 
“< und; Kegan Paul & Co.; B. Quaritch; Asher 
0. 
N this beautifully illustrated quarto we have the first instal Pi 
4 ment of the survey, by Messrs. P. E. Newberry, G. W. 
Frazer, and Howard Carter, of the group of Middle Kingdom | ?™ 
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Bersheh, during the winter of 1891-92. By the 
tombs hy tear 1891, the surveying party was joined by 
M. W. Blackden, who had undertaken the copyirig in colour 
oo wall-paintings of the tombs, and by February the survey 
completed. rly in the summer of 1893, Mr. Carter 
- to El Bersheh, which he had left in January 1892, to 
assist. Mr. Flinders Petrie in his fruitful labours at Tell el 
and finished his water-colour ‘drawings and tracings 
of the tomb of Tehuti-hetep. Of the ten tombs at El Bersheh, 
hat of Tehuti-hetep, the richest in interest and the most con- 
p is the subject of the present volume. The nine other 
1 be dealt with in the second part of the work, which 
gill comprise also a general archeological survey of the locality. 
Since its discovery in 1817 by Captain Mangles and Lieutenant 
Irby, the tomb of Tehuti-hetep has attracted numerous arche- 
ologists, Mr. Bankes, a member of Belzoni’s exploring party in 
1817, being the first to attempt any copies of its remarkable 
series of paintings. But neither Caillaud nor Burton, Champ- 
oliion, nor Wilkinson (in his earlier writings), left any record of 
it Mr. Newberry thinks it is certain that Champollion never 
saw it. Rosillini, Champollion’s companion, published a drawing 
of the wall-painting of the Colossus drawn in a sledge, the same 
subject copied in outline by Mr. Bankes in 1817, which outline- 
drawing was utilized by Sir Gardner Wilkinson in his great work 
“Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” published in 
1837. The history of the tomb since its discovery has been pre- 
cisely like the history of other monuments of interest. The 
mutilator dogs the steps of the archeologist like his shadow. As 
early as 1833, Bonomi complains of the barbarous neglect and 
mistreatment the tomb had suffered in the short interval since 
he first examined it. As recently as 1890, one year after Major 
Brown had taken a photograph of the picture of the Colossus, the 
inscription behind the figure of the Colossus had been cut away, 
and the tomb in other ways had been seriously injured. Thus 
the mural decorations, which are among the most interesting of 
the kind in Egypt, after having withstood the shocks of earth- 
quake that had so severely damaged the exterior of this rock- 
tomb, had “undergone the most grievous mutilation,” as Mr. 
Newberry observes, just before the arrival of the survey party ot 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. Fortunately, there is sufficient 
record in the copies of Lepsius and others, to make it 
possible to restore much that had been destroyed, and in the 
volume before us we have, indeed, a goodly harvest. The illustra- 
tive — and architectural drawings are most admirably exe- 
cuted. 


“The Golden Pomp.” A Procession of English Lyrics from 
Surrey to Shirley. Arranged by A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
London : Methuen & Co. 1895. 


The labours of Mr. Bullen and others, in editing Elizabethan 
anthologies and music-books, have made easy, it must be owned, 
the way of the present-day maker of Elizabethan or Jacobean 
collections of poetry. Especially serviceable have been Mr. 
Bullen’s researches among the song-books of the lutenists. 
Known to some few scholars, amorous of Elizabethan song, the 
treasures of these delightful books have only in recent days 
become known to the general reader. Campion, for example, 
isa poet who may be said to have been born again through this 
revival, and Mr. Quiller-Couch, like Mr. Saintsbury before him, 
has amply compensated Campion for two centuries of neglect. 
Excepting Shakespeare and Herrick, and the anonymous (though 
we suspect that the third is a dubious exception), Campion is the 
best represented poet, in point of numbers, in the “Golden 
Pomp.” Of the unusually large anonymous section Mr. Quiller- 
Couch gives us, there is good reason, we think, for assuming 
that no small number should be ascribed to the music-men, or 
lutenists, from whose ssong-books they are drawn. However, 
the anonymous lyrics in Mr. Quiller-Couch’s beautiful volume 
are all exceedingly interesting and almost all of the ‘finest 
quality, We have marked few examples in the anthology that 
deviate from the standard of the Ovidian title of the book, few 
that show any dulling of the gold, and fewer still that are suspect 
ofalloy. The purist might object that the sonnet is not a lyric 
form. Yet most readers would have regretted the exclusion of 
the sonnets of Shakespeare and Drummond, which the editor 
has admitted. Mr. Palgrave, we remember, decided to include 
the sonnet, after some demur, in his collection of the “best 
lyrics.” We must reckon, therefore, that excellent authority 
against us. A fuller representation of Drummond and some 
reduction of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s extremely generous draft upon 
Herrick would have satisfied the more considerable wants we 
feel after a careful examination of the “Golden Pomp.” We 
agree with the writer that the Baconian lines, ‘‘ The world’s a 
bubble,” have been overrated. They are interesting, since 

are Bacon’s, but have no poetic virtue. But were all said 
that might be said in the way of objection, or of “adding to 
golden numbers golden numbers,” we should still be found 
extolling the taste and judgment that have controlled the 
selection of the “ Golden Pomp.” 


“How to Live in Tropical Africa.” By J. Murray, M.D. With 
Maps by E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S., and other illustrations. 
London : George Philip & Son. 1895. 

Inthis “ Guide to Tropical Hygiene” Dr. Murray treats, with 
thoroughness and from a practical standpoint, of “the malaria 
” which confronts the European settler in the entire 
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length and breadth of Africa. Malaria is the ubiquitous and 
deadiy foe of the white man in the Dark Continent. It may 
seize its victims on almost every description of soil, in the 
neighbourhood of wood or of water, and on uplands where the 
elevation is sufficient, in the judgment of the inexperienced, to 
sates exemption. Nor is it ubiquitous merely, since it is 
rotean in the variety of its manifestations. Dr. Murray’s 
handbook on the causes, cure, and prevention of this insidious 
foe is stored with sound advice and information, such as should 
serve to forewarn and forearm travellers and settlers in Africa. 
It treats of medical remedies, of food and drink, clothing and 
sanitary dwellings, the choice of camping-grounds, and the 
signs by which re ey sites may be detected. Although 
especially intended for those wko propose to visit or sojourn 
in Africa, it is to be recommended to all persons who may find 
themselves in lands where Malaria is a product of the soil. 


“Popular Sayings Dissected.” By A. Wallace. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 1894. 


A _ book on popular sayings must needs be popular. Mr. 
Wallace’s book has matter enough in it that is curious and 
interesting to attract a multitude of readers. Strange is it that 
popular sayings should want any explanation, since the mean- 
ing of One is instantly apprehended by the hearer. Yet when 
you consider the explanation, the exquisite meaning simply 
confounds you. Thus, everybody knows what is meant by the 
phrase “to set the Thames on fire.” It explains itself. Now, 
the saying arose in Yorkshire, where a sieve used in flour mills 
is called a “temse,” and this “temse” has been known on very 
rare occasions to be set on fire through the friction of the iron 
rim against the rim of the flour-barrel. But Mr. Wallace does 
not leave the matter here. It is his pleasant way to carry you 
to the giddy heights of the wildly improbable and enigmatic 
only to drop you at the common-sense and entirely impregnable 
explanation. His method is full of diversion. 


NOTES. 


R. JOSEPH JACOBS gives, in “An Inquiry into the 
Sources of the History of the Jews in Spain,” published 
by Mr. Nutt, the result of a month’s investigation of documents 
relating to the Jews of Spain in the municipal archives of 
Alcalé de Henares, Barcelona, Madrid, and Pamplona. Com- 
missioned by Mr. F. D. Mocatta, with so much diligence did 
Mr. Jacobs prosecute his inquiry that he declares he “can 
never hope to put more work into the same space of time.” 
Resisting the temptation of examining papers of interest, and 
intent upon the compilation of lists rather than the transcription 
of documents, he was able to form lists of some 2500 documents 
relating to Jewish history in Spain. Of this formidable number, 
he has :calendared something near 1800 with their respective 
library press-marks. 


The new “Catalogue of the Library of the Royal Colonial 
Institute” is the third, according to the prefatory statement of 
Mr. James Boose, the librarian, that has appeared since the 
foundation of the Institute in 1868. The growth of the library 
is clearly indicated by the dates of previous catalogues. The 
first appeared in 1881 and the second in 1886. The present 
example comprises over five hundred pages. The arrangement 
of the material is admirably clear and very convenient for 
reference. There is a complete index of authors and books, and 
separate sections relating to the various colonies. These sec- 
tions are subdivided, so as to present the works upon any special 
subject connected with the history, trade, government, and de- 
velopment of each colony, in chronological order of publication. 
A capital feature of the catalogue is the printing of the contents 
in full of such works as the “ Voyages” of Hakluyt, Purchas, 
Churchill, Harris, Pinkerton, and so forth. 


From the Cercle de la Librairie of Paris we have received 
the “ Table Alphabétique de la Bibliographie de la France,” for 
1894, being the official list of all new books, periodicals, &c 
published in France during the year, with publishers’ names and 
places of publication. When shall we have a similar index- 
catalogue of the year’s books of the United Kingdom, as simple, 
authoritative, and exact? 


The new edition of Dr. Ogilvie’s “Student’s English Dic- 
tionary,” edited by Dr. Charles Annandale (Blackie & Son), is a 
greatly improved form of a valuable work. The additions are 
numerous, especially in words of technical or scientific use, and 
the illustrative diagrams have been largely increased. Altogether, 
this is an excellent dictionary for general purposes, and one of 
the most handy and complete we are acquainted with. 


We take the opportunity of rectifying an error in our last 
number. Mrs. Woods’ novel “ The Vagabonds” is not pub- 
lished by Messrs. Bentley, but by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 
Also Mr. Oman’s forthcoming “ History of England” will make 
a volume of nearly eight hundred instead of three hundred 
pages. One of the recommendations of the book will be its 
cheapness in comparison with its bulk. 


Among new editions we note the “Memoirs of Mary Robin- 
son,” the famous “ Perdita,” edited, with notes and introduction, 
by J. Fitzgerald Molloy (Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co.), an 
admirable edition of a charming book, illustrated with excellent 
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portent t a new and cheap edition of the late Lord Randolph 
urchill’s “Men, Mines, and Animals in South Africa” (Sampson 
Low & Co.); “The Citizen Reader,” by H. O. Arnold-Forster 
(Cassell & Co.) ; “Remarkable Comets,” by W. T. Lynn (Stan- 
ford) ; “Guide to Obtaining Employment” (Gale & Polden), a 
useful little handbook for soldiers about to be discharged or 
transferred to the army reserve ; and Scott’s “ Ivanhoe,” in two 
volumes (Blackie & Son), “ School and Home Library” series. 


We have also received Mr. Bernard Quaritch’s “ Bibliotheca 
Hispana,” a descriptive and priced catalogue of books in 
Castilian, Catalan, Portuguese, and otherwise of Spanish in- 
terest ; the “‘ Report of the Minister of Public Instruction” for 
Victoria, 1893-94 (Melbourne: Brain); “Statistics of the 
Colony of New Zealand” for 1895 niga arog : Costall), 
relating to a trade, finance, law, crime, education, 
&c., with tables of statistics; the “Report on Micro- 
Organisms in Sewage” to the Main Drainage Committee of 
the London County Council, by Messrs. J. Parry Laws and 
F. W. Andrews ; “Geographical Distribution of the Vote of the 
Thirteen States on the Federal Constitution in 1787-8,” by Orin 
Grant Libby, issued by the University of Wisconsin ; Dr. F. J. 
Bierbaum’s “ History of the English Language and Literature ” 
(Heidelberg : Weiss ; London : Kolckmann), new and enlarged 
edition ; “American Journal of Mathematics,” vol. xvii. No. 1 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press); the ‘‘ London Diocese 
Book” for 1895 (Rivington, Percival & Co.) ; ‘ The Unification 
of London,” by John Leighton (Elliot Stock) ; “ Army Reform,” 
by “Seven Campaigns,” reprinted from the Nasional Observer ; 
“The Banks and the Public,” by a Bank Manager (Sutton & 
Co.) ; “The Country Month by Month,” by J. A. Owen and 
Professor G. S. Boulger (Bliss, Sands & Foster) ; “ Constan- 
tinople on a Bicycle,” by R. L. Jefferson (Cycle Press) ; “ Notes 
on Medical Service in War,” by Brigade-Surgeon W. H. 
McNamara (Gale & Polden) ; “ Christian Missions and Hin- 
duism,” by J. H. Wilson, C.E. (Speirs); “As a Matter of 
Course,” by Annie Payson Call (Sampson Low & Co.); “A 
Clear Case of the Supernatural,” by Reginald Lucas (Simpkin 
& Co.) ; “Beneath the Banner,” by F. J. Cross (Cassell & Co.), 
second edition; “My Book Record,” a journal in blank for dates 
and remarks, &c. (Marcus Ward & Co.); “Our Wedding 
Souvenir,” a prettily got-up album (Marcus Ward & Co.) ; 
“‘ Drifting Towards the Breakers,” by a Sussex Peer (Simpkin & 
Co.) ; and “ Selected Essays of Addison,” a recent addition to 
Messrs. Bagster’s handy pocket series of “ Christian Classics.” 


AMUSEMENTS. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir AUGUS. 
from 10 a.m., all day. sce Dally Papers, Box 


ST: JAMES’S.—Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
Lessee and ¥ NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.4 TH 
IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST, a Trivial Comedy for Serious . 
OSCAR WILDE. Mr. Alexander, Mr. Allan Aynesworth, 
incent, Mr. Frank Dyall, Mr. F. Kinsey Peile; Miss Rose Lecierca, 
Vanbrugh, Mrs. George Canninge, Miss Evelyn Millard. Preceded at 8. 
in One Act by LANGDON E. MITCHELL, entitled IN THE SEASON e 
Herbert Waring, Mr. Arthur Royston, Miss Elliot Page. Doors ope . 
Commence 8.90, Carriages 10.45.. MATINEE, EVERY SATURDAYS 
SPECIAL MATINEE, WEDNESDAY, March 6, at 3. Box Offic 
open Daily ro till 5. Seats may be booked in advance by letter, 
telephone (3903), St. James’s Theatre. 


RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTs— 
Established 1855. The Twelfth of the 39th Annual Series, FEB. o3rd, at 
Vocalists : Fraulein Erna Gelber (of Sir Augustus Harris's Roval Opera a 
and Miss Florence Christie ; Solo Pianoforte: Mr. Frederick Dawson. The 
Orchestra, Conductor, Mr. August Manns. The Programme will include: Scottish 
Overture, “‘ Nachklange von Ossian” (Gade); Scherzo, “ Ariel,” for strings harp 
and flute (E. A. Chamberlayne) ; Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, Ne a4 
B flat (Scharwenka) ; Traum-Pantomime from “* Hansel und Gretel” (Humperdinck), 
and Symphony No. 5 in C minor (Beethoven), Numbered Seats, 2s. and 4s. ; Up. 
numbered, 1s. 


N IAGARA HALL, 
PARK STATION. 
REAL SK. in pertect condition. 
to to 11. 
Excellent Orchestra First Class Restaurant. Open all day. 


RAVES GALLERIES.—NOW ON EXHIBITION, a 
Choice COLLECTION of OIL PAINTINGS by CHARLES T. BURT 
of SPORTING SUBJECTS and ENGLISH LANDSCAPE SCENERY. ’ 
“* Mr. Burt’s work has long been favourably known to amateurs, but it has bees 
mainly sold directly from his studio at Birmingham, and but little has found its way 
to London. It may be summed up as characteristically English, and shows a fine 
mastery of sober colour and unexaggerated effect.” —Morning Advertiser, 
“*One noticeable feature of the collection is the careful study of atmosphe sic 
changes and effect, and, while all the pictures are carefully executed, this point isa 
study in itself. The exhibition will doubtless prove very popular.” 


i _ Birmingham Post, 
“ His pictures are strong in treatment, excellent in colouring, and ive in 
composition. "— Manchester Courier. a 
so 
A Rare Collection of the Choicest Works ved (principally in line) after 
J. M. W. Turner, RA. 
GRAVES GALLERIES, 6 Pall Mall, S.W., 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. 


BRITISH MUSEUM.—The Reading Rooms will be 


(CLOSED from FRIDAY, MARCH ist, to TUESDAY, MARCH sth, 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended Jor the SATURDAY REvIEW should be 


~ British Museum, E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 
19 February, 1895. Principal Librarian and Secretary. 


LAWRIE & CO., 15 Old Bond Street, have now on View 


a Few Choice Pictures by Deceased Masters, including: FRANZ HALS, VAN Dyck, 
REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, WOUVERMANS, CUYP, VAN DE VELDE, &c. 


addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 COCKSPUR STREET ; 
to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND ; 
or to the City OrFick, 18 FincH LANE, Lonpon, E,C. 4 
printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


Copies of the SATURDAY Review Bill of Contents will be forwarded 


every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any newsagent in Town 
or Country, on application to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GREAT SALE 
OBJETS D’ART. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


OLD FRENCH CABINETS. 

SCREENS. 

SECRETAIRES and OCCASIONAL TABLES. 
TAPESTRY FURNITURE. 


RARE SPECIMENS of OLD PORCELAINS. 
BRONZES. 


Sale for one week only, previous to Removal 


LITCHFIELDS, 
HANWAY ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


HE HOTEL TARIFF BUREAU, 96 Regent St, W., 
* supplies the TARIFF CARDS of most of the a Hotels in England, 
Riviera, &c., on application without obligation of any 


PARTN ERSHIP in ITALY.—An Englishman owning a 

Vine and Olive Yard in Central Italy is prepared to take in an active, energetic 
Gentleman as Partner. Capital required, £2,000. Apply, CuttivaTor, care of 
Messrs. Bridges, Cantell, Heywood & Co., 23 Red Lion Square, E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employment 
in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 
in September, 1895. The Secretary of State will offer them for competition Twelve 
Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works ae an and Three 
Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraph Department.—For 
particulars apply to the SecxeTary, at the College. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossall, 

and at Oxford, April 2nd, 3rd, 4th, about Fifteen Scholars will be Elected, 
Seniors under 15, Juniors under 14, on Lady Day.—Apply, Heap-Mastés, 
FLEETWwoop. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMA- 


ire it. 
fom the Heap Master, or Secretary, the College, 


Clifton, Bristol. 

RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895.—Two of £8, 
one of £50. one of £4. Examination begins July 17. For further information apply 

the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAM- 

scholarshi t least, i tween and £20 per annum, 
awarded. P Chief Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15- 
—Apply to the Secretary, ‘Ihe College, Cheltenham. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom. 
All other parts of the World 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, ombas4, 
Saalien Austetlin and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, Lendon, W.C. 
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COMMERCIAL. 


“THE TIMES” Dee. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 


led as the current rate of interest on 


per cent. was 
; now he must 


Phen paterfamilias set 
ty lucky when he can get Three.’ 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Hew Yor 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £38,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 
Head Office: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £3,612,821. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE AT LOWEST COST. 
Rats for the INSURANCE of £100, under the Immediate Bonus Plan. 


AGES... | 2% 30 50 60 


£1 18 8| £2 12 2/ £3 1510/25 19 3 


| 21 12 0 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES ON UNUSUALLY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


Write for the New Prospectus to the Head Office, or to the 
London Office: 69 KING WILLIAM ST., CITY, E.C. 


Manacer: T. B. Spracue, M.A., LL.D. Lonpow Secretary: W. T. Cray F.LA. 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and and 
irritation, inducing cough, and affe 
fo symptoms use EPPS’S GLECERINE 


THROAT 


AND 


COUGH. 
FLOR 


«alt. G.A. SALA writes : 


son n with choice Havan- 


n contact with the glands at the 
moment they are excited by the act of sucking, 
the Glycerine in these ible 
becomes actively healing. Id in = 
tins, rs. 1}d.; labellet “ JAMES 
Ga), Homeopathic Chemists, Thread 

needle Street, and 170 Piccadilly, London. * 


Price 22s. and 20s. per ow sizes) 
BEWLAY & (0., Ltd., 49 & 74 Strand, W.C., & 448 Cheapside, 
PERFECT MATERIALS. PERFECT 
Legion of Honour. Numerous Gold Medals, 
Lists free of the leading Music Sellers. 


Paid. Samples, Four and 
TOBACCONISTS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. Established 1780, 
PERFECT INVENTIONS. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
E R A R D ESTABLISHED 1780. 


An Excellent Medium Mild CIGAR, 
Five, 1s. ; post free, 12 Stamps. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOFORTES 
PERFECT CONSTRUCTION. 
Makers to T.R.H. the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES, 
ROYAL av 


Exquisite Flavour and 
are unsurpassed, and possess features which give to them distinct advantages, viz. 
PERFECT SENSIBILITY of TOUCH and TONE. 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LON “om Ww. 
WITHOUT RIVAL. 


IN USE IN 
ALL THE ROYAL PALACES, 


PIANOS. 


NEW MODEL, 1895. 
COTTAGE OBLIQUE, Height ¢ft., Width 4ft. 8in.} 
72 Guineas, Net Cash, £54. 
In Polished Rosewood, New Parquet Rosewood, or Blackwood. 


S.4P, ERARD, 48 Gt, Marlborough St., London, W. 


BO WV RI 


IS THE VITAL PRINCIPLE OF 


PRIME OX BEEF 


AND CONTAINS 


50 TIMES 
MORE NOURISHMENT 


THAN ORDINARY 


MEAT EXTRACT 


OR HOME MADE 


BEEF TEA. 


BOVERI, erent on Toast or Bread and Butter forms a nourishing 
Breakfast Relish or a Sav Luncheon Sandwich. 
BOVRIL used in the poupeninn, of Soups, Gravies, Entrées, &c., 
secures the perfection of appetizing, nourishing Cookery. 
BOV RIL givesto Invalids an absolutely perfect food in a condition capable 
of digestion and assimilation by the feeblest and most irritable stomach. 


PREPARED BY 


BOVRIL, LIMITED, Food Specialists, LONDON, & Branches. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST, 


Were Awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; 
Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET 
Bella HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Linen, Belfast.’’ 
ss» 18. 3d. | Ladies’ Hemstitched, per doz.... 28. gd. 
. 2s. 3d. | Gents’ eo «aa 


3S. 3d. 


Fish Napkins, 6d. 
sguare, 2 ie ya 


Kitche en joths, 114 
back 4s. 6d. = Pulled 


a4 Pillow Cases, from 1s. 2$d. each. 


TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. 


Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and Embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, GUFFS, SHIRTS, 


Collars for Ladies and Children, 3-fold, iam 3s. 6d. per don, Gents’ 4-fold 
4s. 11d. per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. 11d. per doz. 
Matchless Shirts, best quality Longcloth, with 4-fold finest linen Fronts and 
Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to measure, 2s. extra). 
OLD SHIRTS MADE GOOD AS NEW, 
With Best Materials in Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, from 14s. the half-doses. 


SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
By Special Appointment to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany, 
BELFAST. 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 


Causes No Blotches under the Chin. 


Price 6d. and upwards. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the ove COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR 

NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 

Managers: {ANDERSON, ANDERSON & co. Londen. 


P and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
* BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vi4 BOMBA | every week. 


every fortnight. 


UTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, CHINA, aon 
JAPAN AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, | 
LES, ALEXANDRIA 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., er 
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NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 


OrFricE: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H, THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H.R.H,. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to 
Twelve Years of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a ‘‘ Home ” 
where they can obtain a plain English Education, a practical instruction 
in the Kitchen, House, and Laundry, to fit them for all Household Duties, 
and are taught to cut out, make, and mend their own clothes, Over 650 
have thus been more or less provided for. There are now nearly 100 on 
the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 more, but for want of 
funds they cannot be received. 


Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, 
on presentation, subject to the life of the donor. 


A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 
The Charity is in 
URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
DONATIONS. 


Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will 
be gratefully received by Messrs. HERRIES & Co., Bankers, 16 St. James's 
Street, and by the SECRETARY, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mali, S.W., where 
all communications should be addressed. 


WEMYSS, Chairman. 
E. EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 


Royal National Life-Boat Insttutio 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patron—Wer Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
President—His Grace THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G, 
Chairman—Sin EDWARD BIRKBECK, Esq., 

Deputy Chairman—Covoxet FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, 
Secretary—CHARLES DIBDIN, Ese., F.R.G.S. 


APPEAL. 


baa Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat 

Institution earnestly appeal to the British 
Public for Funds to enable them to maintain their 
306 Life-Boats now on the Coast and their 
Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This 
can only be effected by a large and permanent 
annualincome. The Annual Subscriptions, Dona- 
tions and Dividends, are quite inadequate for 


the purpose. 


The Institution granted Rewards for the Saving of 637 lives 
by the Life-Boats in 1894, and of 141 lives by fishing ane 
other boats during the same period, the total number of lives, 
for the saving of which the Institution granted rewards in 
1894 being 778. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards have 
been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 
1824 to 31st December 1894, 38,633. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by 
the Secretary, Charlies Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.; by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. 
Coutts & So. 59 Strand; by all the other Bankers in the United 
Kingdom ; and by all the Life-Boat Branches. 


ROYAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF GRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES'’S, S.W. 


PATRONS. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES the PRINCE & PRINCESS of WALES. 
PRESIDENT. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK, E.G. 
Chairman of Commiitee—Sir GEORGE S. MEASOM, J.P. 
Treasurers—Sir GEORGE S. MEASOM, J.P., and R. RUTHVEN Pym, Esq. 
Bankers—CoutTts & Co., Strand, London. 


Upon this Institution, founded in 1824 (the only one having for its object 
the protection of dumb and defenceless animals), rests a heavy responsibility. 
It is earnestly and respectfully submitted, that it has in consequence. a 
strong claim upon the benevolence of the humane and charitable. ~ 


The Committee respectfully appeal to the Public to exteng a 
hearty assistance— 


I. By supplying early information to the Secretary of all acts of cruelty 
that have been witnessed. 
II. By increasing the revenue of the Society by Annual Subscriptions; by 
Donations, by Testamentary Gifts, and particularly by inducing 
_ their friends to become members. 


Trained Officers are despatched to all a of the Kingdom. : 
The, operations of the Society draw from the funds an amount vastl 
exceeding the yearly subscriptions. The Committee need much greater 
assistance, and unless such additional ——_ be extended to them, this 
most righteous cause of humanity must suffer from insufficiency of means 
to carry out those many urgent measures which every well-wisher of this 

Society has so deeply at heart. 


Remittances may be fowarded to JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


SUPPORTED ONLY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The labour of other charities is divided among many Associations ; but 
alone—the Defender 


this Charity stands of the defenceless—without an 
assistance. 
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THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief ot 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patrons. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE. 


Treasurers {G: HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 
H, LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tuis HOSPITAL receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, with- 
out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 
true Charity. Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
afforded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day 
more t that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye 
Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and constantly growing 
oe the poor who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the United 

ingdom. 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients 
is wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. ‘This will 
necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, 
and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern improvements 
rendered urgent by the rapid advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, 
a sum of at least £50,000 will be required. 


The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for main- 
tenance purposes, and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable 
them to build the much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co., Strand; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Five Thousand Orphan and Outcast 
Children to Feed Every Day. 


Committee of “Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES” 
eamestly APPEAL for AID in support of the great family 
of and waif children now sheltered in the institu- 
tions, to which about eight souls are added every 24 hours. 

Gratefully will even the smallest donations be received by 
the Treasurer, Mr, William Fowler ; by the Chairman of 
Committee, Mr. S. G. Sheppard ; by the Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. Howard Williams ; by the Founder and Director, Dr. 
T, J. Barnardo ; or by the Bankers, L. and S. W. Bank 
(Bow Branch), and Prescott, Dimsdale & Co. 


E. E. GILL, M.A., Clerical Secretary. 
JOHN ODLING. General Secretary. 


Offices of the Institutions— 
18-26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 


Distress in the East End. 


This continued severe weather is causing 
A TERRIBLE AMOUNT OF SUFFERING 
among the poor by whom 
WE ARE SURROUNDED. 
Our Visitors report 
MANY HOUSES WITHOUT A FIRE 
in the grate or bread in the cupboard. 


Contributions earnestly solicited, and thankfully acknowledged by 
F. N. CHARRINGTON, Esy, L.C.C., 
Great Assembly Hall, Mile End Road, London, E+ 


URGENT DISTRESS ; WRECKS AND LOSS OF LIFE. 


** There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY, 


with nearly 1000 Agencies, annually relieves 
10,000 persons. 


The rescued sailor, fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for 
on the spot and sent home ; the widow, orphan, &c., of the 
drowned immediately sought out fand succoured; the 
distressed seafarer of every grade at once charitably 
assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS APPEALED FOR. 

Patron—TuHE QueEN ; Chairman of Committee, Vice- 
Admiral E. S. Adeane, C.M.G.; Secretary, W. R. Buck, 
Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, E. 


Telegrams—‘' Shipwrecked, London.” 


THE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FOUNDED 1863.) 
Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward. 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 
Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 
W. HOLT, Secretary. 


City of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 Finsbury Sq., 
for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout the Kingdom. 
Established 1807. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 
The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in the year) are of both 
sexes, and all ages, from children a month old to adults overgs5. Over 
461,850 patients have been relieved since the formation of the charity up to 


date. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by 
the Society's Bankers, Lloyd’s Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by 
the Secretary at the Institution. 

JOHN NORBURY, 7reasurer. 


JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELDER CONKLIN: 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
By FRANK HARRIS. 


1 vol. price 6s. 


Mr. COVENTRY PATMORE says: 

‘The manner or technical element in Mr. Harris's stories seems to me 
nd criticism. The severity with which he confines himself to saying 
things, instead of talking about them, is wholly admirable. Kipling never 
did anything better than the two short stories, ‘ Eatin’ Crow’ and ‘ ‘The Best 
Man in Garotte,’ that is to say, the kind of thing—which was thoroughly 
worth doing—could not have been done better. ‘lhe interest is human and 
heroic, and the execution perfect. . . . It requires an eye which has been 
sharpened by a life devoted to finish of expression to discern how great and 
vigorous have been the labour and faculty expended in this volume. It is 
a work of real and rare genius, greatly, to my thinking, misapplied. 
Morbid anatomy, except in so far as it helps by contrast to glorify health, 
has no place in trueart; and a very large proportion of this book is devoted 
to morbid anatomy without any adequate presentation of the contrast of 


health. 
Professor DOWDEN says: 


‘‘ Demonstrations in spiritual anatomy—that is the most exact descrip- 
tion which can be given in a word of Mr. Frank Harris's stories. They are 
not deficient in action, vigorously rendered into narrative ; but the action is 
so contrived as to be essentially the deploying of character; and the nar- 
rator stands above and apart from both events and personages, laying bare 
muscle and nerve with an unfaltering scalpel. The anatomist does not 
indulge in any tender emotion towards the subject of his demonstrations ; 
but it is intensely interesting to remove the superficial layers and expose to 
view the deeper structures. A keen eye and a hand that can be both bold 
and nice are needed for success; neither rhetoric nor sentiment can assist 
the demonstrator." 

TIMES. 


‘*These ably conceived and ably written stories seem to rank the late 
editor of the Fortnightly and new editor of the Saturday among the 
‘realists.’ But let us not be misunderstood. Three of the six are simply 
‘ realistic’ as every narrative of incident should be, and therefore of them- 
selves hardly suggest a distinctive label for Mr. Frank Harris's work. They 
betray unmistakably the influence of Mr. Bret Harte; nor are we sure that 
that writer has given us more characteristic or graphic pictures of the 
society of frontier township and mining camp than we find in ‘The 
Sheriff and his Partner,’ ‘Eatin’ Crow,’ and ‘The Best Man in Garotte.’ 
The three remaining stories—still American and of the Western States—are 
more complex. They are sufficiently rich in incident, but incident is 
subordinated to character, and the mind is strung up to high tension by the 
spectacle of warring impulses and tottering virtue." 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 
** Mr, Frank Harris's ‘ Elder Conklin’—perhaps the best piece of work 
year.” 


of the 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, 
‘* The literary form of the stories is on the whole excellent. His style is 


‘ Gallic with its even fitness and sharp lucidity. It is perfectly unobtrusive 


in its terse, close simplicity—so simple and clear that you never notice it at 
all, and it becomes a mere transparent medium through which the 
characters are seen in relief as if cut upon a cameo. But there is no denying 
the vivid realism with which he makes his figures move and talk, or the 
dramatic force with which he enables us to see the motives and actions of 
such characters as Gulmore the Boss, Elder Conklin, and Mr. Letgood. 
‘The Modern Idyl’ is the singularly powerful story which first revealed 
Mr. Harris's ability when it appeared in the pages of the Fortnighily. It is 
even less pleasant to read than any of the others ; but there is extraordinary 
force in the realization of the character of the Parson, with its strange 
mixture of pietism and sensuality.” 


ATHENZUM. 


‘“‘The men and women live and move and have their being with that 
sort of aching, overcharged emotionalism which we experience only for 
ourselves or others in moments of the keenest mental tension. Balzac, no 
doubt, could have drawn such a figure as Elder Conklin—so Stoutly 
pathetic, so hopelessly repellent in its tearless agony of bewildered frustra- 
tion. To have put beside him such an incarnation of healthy, youthful, 
and lovely feminine animality as his daughter Loo is, indeed, a triumph in 
creative workmanship.” 

SPEAKER. 


“That Mr. Frank Harris can write an admirable story was proved some 
ago when he published the tale called ‘A Modern Idyl,’ in the 
Fortnightly Review, ‘ Elder Conklin’ is a collection of his tales, all dealing 
with life in the Far West of America, and all distinguished by the vigour 
and power which marked his story in the Fortnightly. That he has taken 
Mr. Bret Harte as his model is obvious, but that only leads us to congratu- 
late him on the good taste he has shown in his choice of an exemplar. 
Nor must it be supposed that he is a slavish copyist. There is the 
atmosphere of the West in all the stories, whilst the incidents are fresh and 
striking. If Mr. Harris goes on as he has begun, he need not fear com- 
parison with any living writer of short tales.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

**Saner judgment will pronounce the book merely better than other 
books that are themselves not bad. . .. Mr. Harris's speciality lies in 

fting on to the outward world of Bret Harte an inward world of con- 
icting motive and fine-drawn analysis. . . . Only in the first story does 
Mr. Harris's method quite succeed, and the result is admirable. The 
characters are clearly defined and combined with great skill. They 
breathe genuineness and truth. There is force, and pathos too, in the 
story of Bancroft and Loo Conklin, although some of the power of the 
melody is lost in the minor key.” 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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The Saturday Review. 


23 February, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


‘T#® IMPERIAL INnsuRANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 


Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LIFE INSURANGE AS AN INVESTMENT. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS OF THE 


National Provident Institution. 


Established 1835. 


This Institution has always divided the large Profits arising from En- 
dowment Assurances exclusively amongst the Policyholders in this class. 


A. SMITHER, 


ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. Capita FIVE MILLIONS 


DIRECTORS OF THE COMPANY: 
Tue Richt Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
JAMES ALEXANDER, Eso. RICHARD HOARE, Eso 
CHARLES GEO. RNETT, Sir GEORGE C. LAMPSON, 
CHARLES EDWARD BARNE FRANCIS ALFRED LUCAS, Eso. 
Esq. EDWARD H. LUSHINGTON, Esa. 
Ricut Hon. LORD BATTERSEA. 


HUGH COLIN SMITH, Eso 
Hon. K. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE. Ricut Hon. ww STALBRIDGE. 
THOMAS H. BURROUGHES, Esq. 


Ligvt.-Co.. F. BBING. 
FRANCIS W. BUXTON, Eso. RIVERS WILSON. KCM.G., 
JAMES FLETCHER, Eso. | CB 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Fire Insurances granted at moderates rates of premium. 
LEASEHOLD AND CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
are granted, securing payment of a sum at the expiration of a fixed period. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 

DEATH DUTIES. Special forms of Policies have been in order 
to enable the owners of om to make provision for the new ESTATE 
DUTY. Full particulars wiil be forwarded on application, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and S 


cation to 


of A be had on appli- 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secrvtary” 


SELECT 
LIBRARY 
BOOKSELLERS, 


BOOK EXPORTERS, 
BOOK BINDERS, 

LIBRARIANS. 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED. 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
94{ BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC, 


LONDON. 


And 40 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


BOOKS. 


SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOK BINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address ; BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code ; UNICODE, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


G. SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, .C. desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


1895. 
UNDER the SANCTION of the COMMITTEE of the STOCK EXCHANGE. 
NOW READY.—Nearly 2,000 pages, price Two Guineas. 


BURDETT'S OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE 
For 189s. 
ALL CLASSES OF BRITISH 
ERICAN AND FOREIGN SECURITIE 
Special on Lonpon Water ComPANIEgs, DEBTS OF THE 
Licut Rattways, CoLoniat, InpDIAN, MUNICIPAL, AND County 
INANCE, 
By HENRY C. BURDETT, Secretary Share and Loan Department. 
“This well-known and invaluable work . . . is now quite indispensable to al 
Bankin and Financial Institutions, Stockbrokers, and others.” "— Times. 
No book can compare with this in extent, variety, and reliability of information 


ihe to matters of im al and local finance, and to national and international 


securities. "—Glasgow 
“ The standard work of teh - in this this department. "—A thenaum. 
Lonvon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO, s CO., 54 Gracecuurcn Street, E.C. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF R. L. STEVENSON. 


In a few days, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IN STEVENSON’S SAMOA 


BY MARIE FRASER. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


On February 26, (Sixpence), New Series, No. 141. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MARCH, containing 


‘*THE SOWERS,” by HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Chaps. VII.~1X.— 
“THE RIDE TO YORK” — ‘‘COLLECTING ANCESTORS” 
“ LIZA’S LOUT "—“ THE HIBERNIAN HIBERNATING "—"TWO 
FAMILY HISTORIES "—* HOME TO THEE"—*' JOHN GAVIN'S 
ACCIDENT: A RUSTIC IDYLL”—‘t PUNCH'S PROTUTYPES"— 
and, ‘‘A FATAL RESERVATION,” by R. O. Prowse, Book IV. 
continued), Book V. Chaps. I., II. 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NOW READY. 


DEGENERATION. 


By MAX NORDAU. 
English Edition. Demy 8vo, 560 pages, 17s. net. 


A STREET IN SUBURBIA. 


By EDWIN W. PUGH. 


Being Vol. VI. of ‘‘ The Pioneer Series." 
Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. net, postage 4}d. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. * 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


The most readable of the Monthlies. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. MARCH No. Now Ready. 


The Review. 


Now Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
CONTENTS: 
KENNETH GRAHAME In Arcady 


SPENSER WILKINSON The 


Passing of 
Lord Randolph Churchill 
F. KEARY India: 
LERK ne! 


Mr. Balfour's 
The Complete “Hast 


J. STAR 
ALEXANDER SCOTT 
CHARLES WHIBLEY Two Th 
H. G. WELLS 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2: Bedford Street, W.C. 
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23 February, 1895. The Saturday Review. 


MR. MURRAY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Season 1894-95. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR BARTLE FRERE, Bart., G.C.B., F.R.S. 
Derived from hitherto Unpublished Documents. By JOHN MARTINEAU. With Se Illustrations, and Maps. [Second Edition. 
NEW AND POPULAR EDITION, feap. 8vo 


THE ODES OF HORACE AND THE CARMEN SECULARE. Translated into English 


the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M. . 
Portraits, 8vo, 18s. 


be 'Bi h 
EDWARD BROWNE, D.D.. b.p., Dean bf of Ely and subsequently of Winchester. A 
With many Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


EVIL EYE. An Account of this Ancient and ‘Wilegeeed Superstition. By FRepErick 


THOMAS ELWORTHY. 
With Illustrations, crown 8 


THE HOUSE OF THE HIDDEN PLACE: A Clue to the Creed of Early Egypt from Egyptian 
Sources. By W. MARSHAM ADAMS, sometime Fellow of = ay Oxford. 
PRIMOGENITURE. A Short History of its Development in various Countries, and its Practical 


Effect. By EVELYN CECIL, M.A., Barrister-at- 
ap and Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM PETTY. ” 1623-1687. One of the First Fellows of the Royal 
Society : sometime Secretary to Henry Cromwell ; Maker and Author of the ‘‘ Down Survey” of Ireland. Derived from Private Documents 
hitherto Unpublished. By Lord EDMOND F ITZMAURICE. mig 

THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR OWEN: based on his Correspondence, his Diaries, and those 
radby Races Mie 4 his Grandson, the Rev. RICHARD OWEN. With a Chapter by the Right Hon. T. H. HUXLEY, With, a gua 

With Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.M.G., formerly M.P., and sometime Governor of Ceylon. 


An Autobiography. Edited by Lady GREGORY. [Second ro er 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto EL ior, Author of “An idle Woman in Sicily,” “Old 


Court-Life in France,” 
CONTENTS :—Pio Spaur—Cardinal Antonelli— 1] Re Galantuomo—Garibaldi—The Roman Buonapartes, ‘‘Madame Mére,” 


Queen Hortense, Princess Pauline, &c, 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R. S., the. ‘Great ‘Artistic. Potter : his Personal History. By 
SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ The Lives of the Engineers,” of ‘‘ Self- rang nail “Character,” &c. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8v 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.S., sometime 
Dean of Westminster, twice President of the Geological Society, and President of the British Association at Oxford in 1832. By his 


Daughter, Mrs. GORDON 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 


TALLEYRAND. By — BLENNERHASSETT (Countess von Leyden), Author of “A Life of 
Madame de Staél.” Translated from the German wed FREDERICK = apeg _ Taylorian Scholar in the University of Oxford. 
th Portrait, crown 8vo 


EARLY ADVENTURES IN PERSIA, BABYLONIA, “he. Including a Residence among 
the Wild Tribes of the Zagros Mountains before the discovery of Nineveh. By the late Right Hon. Sir A. HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B. 
Condensed from his larger Work, and revised by the Author. With an Introductory Memoir by Lord ABERDARE. 

With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, res. 

SIR VICTOR BROOKE, Bart., Sportsman and Naturalist: his Diaries and Correspond- 
ence. With a chapter on his Rewesches in Natural History by Sir WILLIAM H. FLOWER, K.C.B., Director of the Natural 
History Branch of British Museum. Edited, with a Meuseir of his Life, by O. LESLIE STEPHEN. 

‘ortrait, crown 8vo, 1os. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By the Rev. C. H. Simpxinson, M.A, Rector of 


Farnham, Surrey. 


SPEECHES ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. “By the late Lord STRATHEDEN AND CAMPBELL. 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL: from its Origin to the Publication of “ Waverley.” By Professor 


WALTER RALEIGH, University College, Liverpool. 
*,* This work is bound in two forms, either as a library book, Sp ‘University Extension Manuals.” 
With Portrait, crown 8vo 


A SELECTION FROM THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STANLEY. Edited by the Ven. 


A. S. AGLEN, Archdeacon of St. Andrews. [Second Edition. 
NEW SERIES. 


DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES ON HISTORICAL “AND LITERARY SUBJECTS. Trans- 


lated, in accordance with the wish of the late Author, by MARGARET WARRE, 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 12s. 


SONGS, POEMS, AND VERSES. By Hexen, Lady Durrerin (Countess of Gifford). Edited, 


with a Memoir, and some Account of the Sheridan Family, by her Son, the Marquess of DUFFERIN and AVA. (Third Edition. 
NEW EDITIONS OF pMU RRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 
HANDBOOK FOR INDIA, CEYLON, AND BURMA : } iadeding the Provinces of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, the 
Punjab, North-West Provinces, Rajputana, the Central Provinces, Mysore, &c., the Native States, and Assam. With 55 Maps and Plans of Towns and Buildings, 


and a new Chapter on Cashmere. 
With 92 Ma and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK FOR ROME. Reideeiaéll under the Editorship of the Rev. H. W. Putten. The Classical Archeology 
by Professor RODOLFO LANCIANI. The Sculpture Galleries described by A. S. MURRAY, LL.D., K of the Greek and Roman Antiquities at 
British Museum. The Picture Galleries Revised by ihe Right LAYARD, G.C. B., D. CL. Printed on special thin, light paper. 


HANDBOOK FOR HERTFORDSHIRE, BEDFORDSHIRE, AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. An entirely New Work. 
NEARLY READY. 


Words and Music. Crown 8 


ASELECTION OF THE SONGS OF LADY DUFFERIN (Countess of Gifford). Set to Music by Herself and 


Others. A Companion Volume to ‘‘ Songs, Poems, and Verses.” 


THE PSALTER : ACCORDING TO THE PRAYER-BOOK V VERSION. With a Concordance and other Matter com- 


piled by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


23 February, 1895 


HURST & BLAGKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
CANCELLED BONDS. By Henry Cresswett, 


Author of “‘ A Modern Greek Heroine,” ‘‘ A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


DALEFOLK. By Atice Rea. 3 vols. 
TANDEM. By W. B. Woopcarte. Author of 


H.,” “E ble,” “ Bi (Badminton Library). 2 vols. 


KITTY HOLDEN. By SERGEANT, 


Author of ‘‘ Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,” “‘ Sir Anthony,” &c. 3 vols. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 

; Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 

ToR he Wi 

Kn 
A Hardy Norseman. 

A SELECTION OF HURST & BLACKETT’S 


Standard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works. 


By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


John Halifax, Gentieman. Christian's Mistake. 
A — Thoughts A = Life. 


Donovan. 
We Two. | 
In the Golden Days. 


Wom Hannah 
A Life oy a Life. The Unkind Word. 
Nothing New. Brave 
Mistress and Maid. Studies from Life. 
The Woman's Kingdom. Young Mrs. 


By the AUTHOR of “SAM SLICK” 
Nature and Human Nature. The Old Judge ; or, Life ina Colony. 


Wise Saws and Modern in- Traits of American Humour. 
stances. The Americans at Home. 


By Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
David inbrod. | Alec Forbes. 
Robert Falconer, Sir Gibbie. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Adam A Rose in June. 
Laird of Norlaw. Pheebe, Junior. 
it was a and his 
of Irving. Lass. 


Lonpon: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


MESSRS, METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE COMEDIES OF , WILLIAM CON. 


GREVE. With an Introduction by G. S. Street, and a P 
crown 8vo, buckram, 7s. (English 


THE GOLDEN POMP: A_ Procession of 


English Lyrics from Sane to Shirley. Arran, by A. T. 
8vo, buckram, 6s. "Al Also 30 copies on 
41 1s. net. Also 15 copies on Japanese paper, demy oy 2 28, net, 


WILLIAM LAUD, ARCHBISHOP OF Cay. 


TERBURY : a Biography. By W. H. Hutton, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John’s ‘College, € Ox ford. alent 8vo, 38. 6d. and pe: 
“Where can we find in moderate compass a faithful, scholarly, and appr 

account of the great Archbishop? The answer may be unhesitatin; 
Mr. Hutton’s book. Mr. Hutton is indeed singularly well quaiified jor the work 
which he has undertaken. A Fellow of Laud’s own beloved college, the gua 
librarian of some of Laud’s choicest benefactions, a trained historian of the 
Oxford school, patient in investigation, critical in ® plone judicial i in te he 
is able to crown the achievements of association ith the higher gik a 
religious sympathy.”—Guardian. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earlies 


the Hyksos. By W. M. Petrie, D.C.L., Professor of 
Egyptology at the University. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“*The} entire work will long remain the standard authority on the History of 
Egypt.’ "—Freeman's Journad. 

A history written in the spirit of scientific precision so worthily 
by Dr. Petrie and his school cannot but promote sound and accurate Study, and 
su a vacant place in English literature of Egyptology.”—-7¥mes. 

‘Promises to be the most complete and trustworthy treatise on the subject in 


the English tongue."—Scotsman. 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. 


Fiinpvers Petrie. by TrisTRAM Ettis. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A selection of the ancient tales of pt, edited from original sources, and of 
great importance as illustrating the life ~ | society of ancient Egypt. 


THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. 
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S. Hutton, &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 
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THE AGE OF THE CONDOTTIERI : a Short 


History of Italy from 1409 to 1530. By Oscar Browninc, M.A., Fellow of 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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Narrative of a Bicycle Journey. By HUGH CALLAN, M.A. With 30 
Illustrations. 

“Mr Hugh Callan has written a narrative of really interestin 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST. By 


Joun ForsytH. Containing Interesting Lessons on the Theory and 
Practice of Elocution, Gesture, &c. ith New Recitations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF ANA- 


TOMY. For Junior Medical Students and for Nurses in Training. 
By HENRY EDWARD CLARK, M.R.C.S., Editor of Wilson's ‘“Ana- 
tomist’s Vade-Mecum,” &c. &c. With numerous Illustrations, 


Part I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. With numerous Ex- 


amples and Exercises By A. E. Laync, M.A., Head-Master 
of Stafford Grammar School, formerly Scholar of Sidney Sussex College, 
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THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 
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augmented. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., Editor 
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